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SAVE BOTH HALVES OF YOUR CORN CROP. 


Cut the Crop at the Right Time and Do Not Let the Weather Injure it Later—The Practice of | 


“Pulling Fodder’ Doesn’t Pay. 


When corn is grown for the grain it is best not) ates each shock should contain from fourteen to 


to cut fodder till the kernels have become well 
dented and hard and the husks have become part- 
ly or entirely dry. 

The time of cutting is much more important 
than is generally supposed. From the time the 
corn reaches the condition described, there is or- 
dinarily a period of approximately ten to fourteen 
days in which the stover has high feeding value 
and the production of grain per acre is not mate- 
rially decreased by the cutting. I believe the 
matter of cutting at the proper time is so import- 
ant, that some cut their corn at a wrong time and 
do not get paid for their trouble. When cut dur- 
ing the period mentioned above, stover has ap- 
proximately the same value as timothy hay and 
is worth as much per ton, provided the stover is 
properly cared for after cutting. If the cutting 
is delayed till the grain is mature enough to husk 
and crib, or if the stover is left standing in small 
shocks in the field till spring, the feeding vaiue 
is scarcely worth the expense of feeding it and re- 
turning the stalks to the land. 


& 


Some of our Southern friends easily make the 
error of trying to follow the advice given in bul- 
letins or agricultural papers that are not suited 
to Southern conditions, getting into trouble and 
then saying that it does not pay to cut corn. 
Such literature as that usually says for dry clim- 





eighteen hills of stalk. That is on the supposi- 
tion that there will be two or three stalks in each 
hill, which is misleading since Southern farmers 
do not usually plant their corn that way. That 
same class of literature commonly says in local- 
ities having wet, rainy and warm autumns it is 
pecessary to make shocks as small as eight or ten 
hills square. In such small shocks nearly all the 
stalks are exposed and cure quickly. The fodder 
should remain in such small shocks only long 
enough for it to become well cured. If allowed 
to remain in small shocks, rains will leach from 
the fodder the soluble and most palatable and 
nutritious food elements, making the stover dry, 
brittle, tasteless, of little feeding value. So, as 
soon as the stalks are cured, husk the corn and 
place the stover in large shocks, or the fodder 
(stalks with the ears on them) should be hauled 
under shelter where it will be kept dry. If the 
stalks and ears are fed together judiciously, it 
may not pay to husk out all the corn. 
& 

Every reader who has not had experience with 
feeding stover is advised to re-read those parts 
of this article that relate to the time of cutting 
and to keeping the fodder in good condition. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the feeding value of the 
corn crop is in the husks, leaves and stalks—that 
is, outside of the ears. The problem is how to 
manage that half so that it is not lost. That half 


PURE BLOOD HOGS PAY BETTER THAN SCRUBS. 


When you go to fill your smokehouse with meat you want an animal that shows you a big outside, a small inside, and plenty of 
And the hog that will pack this space full of the best meat in the shortest time at the biggest profit is the 
hog you should raise in droves for your smokehouse and market. The farm papers, the experiment stations, the actual pork raisers, 
agree that for such a purpose the pure blood hog will beat the scrub almost two to one. Take this extract, for instance, from a letter 
just received from a progressive farmer: “I selected a good pure blood and bought an extra good scrub, both males, both farrowed 
the same day in February. They were treated alike and fed alike, all they would eat, until twelve months and five days old, when 
their gross weights were: the scrub 285 pounds; the pure blood 505 pounds.” 





| to run in the corn fields. 











is lost, I believe, ninety-nine times in a hundred 
on Southern farms, unless live stock are allowed 
When stock are allow- 
ed to run in the fields, the stover is usually 
weathered so much before it is eaten, that the 
feeding value is V@ry low. The common method 
of pulling the leaves from corn stalks is a wide- 
spread practice that lose money every time. 
CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
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Messrs. Editors: In a number of 
States, especially in Iowa, the super- 
visors of the counties are setting 
aside a portion of the county farm 
for experimental purposes. This 
idea is new, but has proved so satis- 
factory, and the results of such 
value that it has attracted the atten- 
tion of people everywhere in the 
United States. 


Experimental Work Must be Ex- 
tended. 


One Experiment Station in a State 
cannot meet the demands of the 
farmers for the whole State. Mis- 
sissippi is now realizing that, for it 
has established three branch stations 
in different sections of the State. 
These three stations help a great 
deal, but much more good would be 
accomplished by having one in every 
county. It was a great step in the 
advancement of agriculture, when 
the United States established an Ex- 
periment Station in each State; and 
we have now reached a stage in our 
agricultural development when we 
must extend the experimental work, 
especially with the crops and soil, to 
the different sections of the State. 
The wide variation in soil, climate 
and needs of different parts of the 
State are so great that the results 
obtained in one locality may be of 
little value to other sections--indeed, 
they are often misleading. 


County Stations Would Arouse Strong 
Personal Interest. 


In the case of the county Experi- 


ment Stations, the experiments are| 


carried along the lines of most value 
to the people of the county. Every 
one in the county is deeply interest- 
ed in these local experiments. The 
results are published in the county 
papers, and become the topic of dis- 
cussion. To make the farmers more 
interested in the station work, they 
have been induced to contribute seed 
for planting and experimental work 
on the county farm, or have helped 
in the planting and harvesting of 
the crops. In this way the people 
have come to have a strong personal 
interest in the work. The results 
should be carefully tabulated and 
published in bulletin form and dis- 
tributed to every farmer in the coun- 
ty. This is made possible by the co- 
operation of the county supervisors 
with the State Experiment Station. 
In such reports the reader will find 
not only the results of the experi- 
ments in his own county, but also of 
every other county having a County 
Experiment Station. 


Annual Picnic Excursion to the 
Farm. 


But another and more important 
factor has entered into this work in 
most cases, bringing its importance 
and practical value home to every 
one in a still more effectual way. 
This is what is known as the County 
Experiment Station picnic or excur- 
sion. Thousands of people in every 
county where these educational meet- 
ings are held have visited the Coun- 
ty Experiment Station and seen with 
their own eyes the work being done. 
The branch station at McNeill, Miss., 
has the annual excursion and picnic. 


No one who has attended these Ex- 
periment Station excursions can help 
impressed with the 


being greatly 
fact that these experiments appeal 
to the people more 


strongly than 
those conducted under other condi- 
tions a hundred or more miles away, 


Every Farming County Should Have a Model Farm 


A Demonstration Farm in Every County Would Bring Scientific Methods Nearer to the Farmers and 
Would Greatly Increase Interest and Success in Farming—And It Would Pay Its Own Way. 





in which they had no personal inter- 
est. 


Co-operation Between State and 
County Stations. 


Of cuurse all the boards of super- 
visors of the different counties will 
not run the County Experiment 
Farms the same, but the rules can 
be general for all farms. The super- 
visors authorize the steward or man- 
ager of the County Farm to set aside 
a portion of the farm for certain 
lines of experiments and to co-oper- 
ate with the State Experiment Sta- 
tion in planning and carrying out 
the work. They also appropriate 
money to cover the extra expense of 
carrying out the work. In some 
cases the supervisors authorize the 





tention directed to the farm. Since 
the farm steward will spend some 
time repairing fences, building roads, 
mowing weeds, and other things for 
improvement for the excursion, the 
farm will not drop down to a low 
level very soon, as is too often the 
case of a neglected County Farm; 
and then this eventful day will be a 
stimulus to better work throughout 
the entire year. The County Farm, 
instead of being a burden and an 
eye-sore, can be made a source of 
pleasure and profit to the people of 
the county. And why not? 


Popular Wherever Tried. 


Where these County Experiment 
Farms have existed in the corn sec- 
tions of the United States, they have 





What James J. Hill Thinks 


of crops. 


ernment Printing Office in years. 


Fair, September 3, 1906. 





The Government should establish a small model farm on its 
‘own land in every rural Congressional District, later perhaps in 
every county in the agricultural States. 
Agriculture show exactly what can be done on a small tract of 
land by proper cultivation, moderate fertilizing and due rotation 
The sight of the fields and their contrast with oth- 
ers, the knowledge of yields secured and profits possible, would 
be worth more than all the pamphlets poured out from the Gov- 


hesitate before the comparatively small expense and labor in- 
volved in such a practical encouragement of what is the most 
important industry of our present and the stay and promise of 
our future.—From address by James J. Hill at Minnesota State 


of the County Farm Idea. 


Let the Department of 


The Government ought not to 








carrying out of the work and simply 
audit and pay any bills incident to 
the work in the regular way without 
appropriating any definite amount. 
However, it is generally understood 
that the expenditures shall not ex- 
ceed certain limits. 


Co-operation with the State Ex- 
periment Station is essential to the 
best results. If the work is to be re- 
liable and to have the confidence of 
the people of the county, it must be 
planned and carried out carefully 
and accurately; and to this end the 
State Stations generally send one or 
more persons familiar with the work, 
to help the steward in selecting and 
laying out the ground, in planting 
the crops, and in harvesting, testing, 
and weighing of the crops. Some- 
times this man remains through the 
cultivation season to look after the 
work, and then returns again to the 
County Farm to look after the har- 
vesting. All the County Experiment 
Stations should have some one who 
is familiar with the work and who 
can look after all the details of the 
work, especially at the time of plant- 
ing and harvesting. 


‘he County Farm Would Grow Into 
a Source of Pleasure and Profit. 


In starting this county co-oper- 
ative experiment work, we should 
not begin on too large a scale, but 
take it easy and increase by experi- 
ence and meet the demands of the 
farmers. As the good work pro- 
gresses and the farmers go on the 
annual excursion to see the farm and 
have a fine time, they will see the 
farm cleaned up in fine shape, for 
the steward will take more pride in 
the place and spend more time in 
cleaning it up and getting it ready 
for the excursion. Then the people 
will ask their supervisors for more 





and which they have never seen and 


appropriation and more aid and at- 





shown that the farmers have been 
raising poor corn, much below what 
they can raise in their counties. 
There are hundreds of farmers in 
every county who do not pay any at- 
tention to seed selection. By the aid 
of the County Experiment Farms this 
has been shown to farmers and they 
have learned to profit by the experi- 
ments. As I have said before, the 
nature of the experiments conducted 
should depend upon the particular 
interest of the county. Some coun- 
ties are interested more in one crop 
than some other county; so, experi- 
ments should be made with reference 
to the crops of greatest interest. This 
is being done on the well conducted 
County Farms. Where a county is 
making a success with the farm and 
the farming interest is increasing, 
many implement manufacturing com- 
|panies will supply the farm with 
tools to carry on the work. By so 
|doing their farm maehinery is ad- 
vertised. 

There is no question that the rap- 
id .growth of these institutions 
throughout the States is assured. 





Farm would be a paying thing, in- 
stead of a burden to the county. The 
Department of Agriculture would be 
drawn closer to the farmers and 
would be more able to help them. 
Why cannot every agricultural coun- 
ty in the South have one of these 
County Farms? 





Waterworks, Backbands, Steel Col- 
lars 


Messrs. Editors: I was surprised 
that in your article on farm water- 
works you did not mention the sys- 
tem of forcing water into an iron 
tank and having it carried from the 
tank through pipes by air pressure, 
up into the building. Is not that sys- 
tem practical? 

I notice that Mr. E. J. Beale, of 
Tchula, Miss., advocates plowing 
without backbands. Now, I have done 
that several times in emergency, and 
could not keep the horse from step- 
ping with his front feet out of the 
trace chains, at the ends of the rows. 
I would like for Mr. Beale to state 
how he managed that. 

I will give my experience with 
steel collars; and at the end of next 
year Mr. French (I infer that he 
bought his first this spring) will 
write you the same experience—they 
will do all the manufacturers and 
Mr. French claim for them, for about 
two seasons. Then the galvanizing 
will wear off, and the steel will rust 
and you will have the worst kind of 
a collar imaginable, and will have to 
have a pad. 

A. R. KILLINGSWORTH. 


Editorial Answer: It is understood 
that the gentleman who wrote about 
farm water-works wrote only of his 
own experience; and presumably he 
had had none with a tank to hold 
water under pressure caused _ by 
pumping water into the bottom of a 
tank and thus compressing the water 
in the upper part of the tank, so the 
compressed air would force the wa- 
ter out when a cock is turned for 
that purpose. Both systems are 
good. The compressed air system has 
one advantage in cold climates, that 
does not hold good to any great ex- 
tent in the lower South, viz., the tank 
kept in a cellar does not let the wa- 


ter freeze. The tank would keep 
the water cool in hot weather, 
though, which is worth thinking 
about. 


Mr. Beale will do a favor by an- 
swering the question put to him; but 
it may be added now that some use 
backbands in plowing, but have them 
long. They are let out so long that 
no weight comes on them while a 
plow or harrow in being pulled, but 
the traces are kept from dropping 
too low when no pulling is being 
done. If one does his own work and 
uses care, this plan is not bad, but 
if backbands are allowed for use by 
careless help, one need not be sur- 
prised to find that the backbands 
have been shortened up so that the 
man behind the plow can work in a 


Wherever these Stations have been|/@2Y way by throwing weight on the 
at work the people are anxious to|>2¢kS of the horses that should not 
have them continued and are urging| P& thrown there. 


their supervisor, through County In- 
stitutes and Farmers’ Meetings, to 
increase appropriations in order to|backbone of the high school of the 
enlarge the scope of the work. This|future—manual training and house- 
active co-operation between the far-|hold arts and _ business 
mers and the supervisors is resulting | Educators and school boards in their 
ip a substantial growth in the move-|zeal to produce wise men should 
ment, which will grow in the years} not forget that one of the chief func- 


to follow. 


made more scientific. 


farmers, and would 





Vocational study must be the 


practice. 


tions of the public school should be 


If every county in all the States|to give the child increased capacity 
had an Experiment Station, there is|for making a living.—Supt. Cooley, 
no question that farming would be|Chicago Schools. 

The scientific 
knowledge of the world’s agriculture 
would be drawn closer to all the] easily. 





Cement gutters can be kept clean 
They do not leak and have 


increase the|a smooth surface, which is appreci- 








products of the farmers. The County|ated when cleaning up. 





LLOYD G. PRENTICE. ™ 
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Plant Peas Early and Late. 


They Yield More Food Value Per Acre Than Oorn on Poor Land and 


Improve 

Messrs. Editors: As a special agent 
for co-operative demonstration work 
I wish to help the cause through the 


medium of your columns. I am a 
great beneliver in peas. To the men 
working under me I say: Do you 


know that an acre of our poor, thin 
sandy land, so plentiful on most East 
Texas farms, will produce, under or- 
dinary conditions, more than a ton 
of pea hay? It will. Do you know 
that a ton of pea hay, properly cured, 
is equal in feeding value to a ton of 
alfalfa? It is. Do you know that 
the average yield of corn per acre in 
the Southern States is less than ten 
bushels? If ten bushels are the av- 
erage for all Southern lands planted 
to corn, what must be the average 
for such thin lands as are here in 
East Texas? Less, I would say, than 
six bushels. But why discuss all this 
question? Here’s the why: ‘ 

A ton of alfalfa hay is worth on 
the market $20. 

The ten bushels of corn is worth 
on the market $7.50. 

It’s the difference, then, between 
$20 and $7.50—$12.50. 

But that is not all the difference. 
The ten bushels of corn take from 
the soil a certain amount of nitrogen, 
while the ton of pea hay adds to the 
soil a certain amount of this same 
valuable element. Corn and peas 
both require nitrogen in their mak- 
ing; they both contain this element 
when made. But the difference is 
this: Corn can utilize only the ni- 
trogen stored in the soil, while the 
pea thrives on the free nitrogen so 
abundant in the air. What is more 
wonderful still, when this nitrogen 
has served its beautiful purpose in 
the life of the growing pea plant, it 
is then stored in the soil and is avail- 
able for the growing of corn the fol- 
lowing season. 

Remember, we are considering an 
acre of poor land planted to peas vs. 
corn. There is yet another differ- 
ence: The roots of the corn are small, 
and grow near the surface; the roots 
of the pea are large, and easily pene- 
trate the under strata, or the sub- 
soil. This penetration of the sub- 
soil by the roots of the pea plant is 
both a fertilizing and a breaking 
process. It adds humus, and admits 
light and air to the soil. It plows 
and fertilizes while we wait. 

Are you going to plant peas this 
season? The time is here. Maybe 
your plan is to sow them in your 
corn at laying-by time. This is not 
a bad plan by any means. If the 
season is favorable through July and 
August, splendid yields are some- 
times made by this method. It is 
unquestionably a better plan to plant 
them where they can be cultivated at 
least one time. The pea, like other 
plants, responds to intelligent culti- 
vation. 


But let’s sum up a little. First, 
it’s the difference per acre between 
$20 and $7.50—or $12.50. Second, 
it’s the difference between adding to, 
and taking from, the soil. Third, 
it’s the difference between a pulver- 
ized, moisture-laden and a parched 
cloddy soil. Fourth, it’s the differ- 
ence between a fat, sleek horse (fed 
on nutritious hay)and a poor, frowsy 
one (starved on Kansas shelled corn). 
Lastly, it’s the difference between 
plenty of power en the farm and a 
woful lack of it. 

Plant peas. Plant lots of them. 
Plant them early and plant them 
late. They'll do to tie to. 

H. L. McKNIGHT. 


Editorial Comment: That letter 
puts the value of peas and a farmer’s 
opportunity to improve his land in 





the Soil. 


such a clear and convincing light, 
that it is worth carrying about for 
another reading whenever a fit of the 
blues is threatened. It shows that 
even a poor farmer who owns poor 
land can have a good future if he is 
not so hard fast in old ruts that he 
is incapable of sane thinking and 
acting. 





Curing Pea Hay. 


Messrs. Editors: I see some ask- 
ing for information regarding the 
curing of peavine hay. I think I 
have some experience curing it, as I 
have been sowing peas for hay fif- 
teen years. The best hay that I ever 





How to Cure Peavine Hay in Rolls. 


It May Be Done in Bad ‘Weather by Rolling Up Vines Like snowballs. . 


Messrs. Editors: In response to 
your invitation for contributions re- 
garding the care of peavine hay and 
how to cure same in all kinds of 
weather, I will say if a good nutri- 
tious hay is wanted, also nice bright 
hay and sure curing in any kind of 
weather, the mowing machine must 
be left at the factory. But I think 
the mowing machine is a success in 
favorable weather. When there is 
danger of rain, you had better leave 
it under the shed and cut the pea 
vines with a grass blade or a weed- 
ing hoe, cutting so as to throw the 
two rows together. Cut when the 
dew is off, and let the vines wilt 
until the second afternoon if the 





of Agriculture. 





The One-Room School Must Become a Four-Room School 





The little rural school, so long the most backward in catch- 
ing step with modern progress, is beginning to take new form. 
Education in agriculture and home economics, once it is fairly 
started toward all farm boys and girls, promises to be too strong 
for the conservatism of even the isolated rural school, which has 
amply demonstrated that in its present form it can not properly 
handle these two new lines of work. 
the rural school needs to be born over into a new life which 
will fit it for its part—a most important part in the evolution of 
modern agriculture and modern country home-making. The one- 
room school must become the four-room consolidated school, so 
that a man trained to teach agriculture and a woman trained to 
teach home economics may here find that fair wage and that 
long tenure of office which will warrant them in thoroughly pre- 
paring for their tasks.—Director A. C. True, U. S. Department 


It has been shown that 








saved is from vines cut when about 
one-third of the peas are dry, one- 
third yellow, and one-third green, 
the vines being just a little yellow. 
If the weather is fair and dry, cut af- 
ter the dew is off and windrow that 
evening. Next day, after the dew is 
off, put the hay into small cocks and 
let it remain there twenty-four 
hours. Then you can haul it out and 
put it where the hay will get plenty 
of air. 

I have never saved bright, nice 
hay when it was raining, like some 
whom I have heard of. I have sown 
peas and sorghum together. If the 
land is not very rich, I sow sorghum. 
I sometimes sow German millet with 
my peas. I have sown common corn 
with peas. I sow one bushel of peas 
per acre, about one peck of sorghum 
and about one gallon of millet seed. 
I should be glad to give any informa- 
tion that I can. 

M. M. LAWSON. 





Editorial Comment: There is good 
reason for believing that the read- 
ers of this paper have and will sow 
more peas this year than ever before, 
and one of the most helpful class of 
articles we can publish from practi- 
cal farmers in the near future is how 
pea hay has been cured well under 
various conditions. It is especially 
desirable to publish the experience 
of men who succeed in curing nu- 
tritious hay in unfavorable weather. 
Their methods should be given in 
full, so that any who are not accus- 
tomed to their methods may under- 
stand them without any doubt re- 
maining in their minds. 





When the dairyman gets him a silo 
he can feed some silage to idle 
horses, but it will not be very good 
for horses at work. It is too much 
like growing grass in being bulky 
and succulent to be good feed for 
horses at work. 





weather will permit. Then begin at 
the end of a row and roll up the 
vines like a snowball, until the roll 
is some two or three feet high. Roll 
slack. Cut the ball loose from the 
vines ahead, that have not been 
rolled up; and place the ball on a 
ridge so the leaves and laps will 
serve to shed rain. When the rain 
is over and the wind or the sun has 
dried the hay, turn the row over so 
as to let the bottom dry. 

In this way peavine hay can be 
cured nicely under almost any con- 
dition of weather during harvest 
time. I have cured as nice and 
bright peavine hay when it was 
rained on more than one time, as I 
ever saw. I prefer planting in rows 
for this reason alone, if the yield 
was not more from row planting and 
if cultivating was not to be consid- 
ered. Hoping some good reader may 
profit by my experience, and express- 
ing my appreciation of your efforts 
in bringing up the best interests of 
the agricultural -classes and wishing 
the greatest success to your paper 
and its many good readers, I remain 
ever ready to give my tested experi- 
ments. JOHN L. BREWTOR. 


Editorial Comment: There’ re- 
cently appeared in these columns 
strong reasons for planting peas in 
drills, and this adds one more good 
reason. Doubtless it will be object- 
ed that this method of saving pea- 
vine hay is slow, but in rainy weath- 
er the question is often whether any 
can be saved. Mr. Brewtor reports 
that he has saved it in a bright and 
good condition when more than one 
rain fell on it. The grower of a 
small amount of hay particularly 
should appreciate this scheme of 
saving the pea vines in good condi- 
tion, whether the weather is favor- 
able or not. Peas come as near 
growing in almost any sort of sum- 
mer weather as any crop that can 





be raised; and if the question of 
saving them in good condition is dis- 
posed of, much is gained. Let us 
have the methods of others in sav- 
ing pea hay under favorable and 
unfavorable conditions. It is in just 
such questions as this that farmers 
can be of untold help to each other 
if each will let the others benefit 
by his good experience. 





Rolling Up Vine Hay. 


Messrs. Editors: Thinking it my 
duty to leave to posterity the benefit 
of my long experience, I will give 
some observations. First, saving pea- 
vines: When I read of stakes, pens 
and racks, both in the field and the 
barn, I think of the old fogy who 
carried a rock to balance his pump- 
kins in a sack. After trying every 
way of planting and harvesting peas, 
I think it is best to plant the seed 
with a planter, one-half to one peck 
per acre, and cultivate. Harvest the 
vines with a sharp hoe. Cut from 
one to four feet along the drill and 
pull the vines to the middle, return- 
ing on the next row and pulling 
those vines into the same middle. 
This gives two rows in one middle. 
After they wilt, roll them up with a 
hoe, walking backwards and rolling 
towards you. Often press the roll 
with the foot, to make a tight roll, 
till there is a good forkful. Then cut 
the rolled vines from the unrolled 
ones, and start a new roll. Let the 
rolls remain in the field till cured, 
turning them with a hay fork to keep 
them from molding on the ground. 
Sweet potato vines may be cured the 
same as peavines. Those rolls will 
not unwind, and when dry, save the 
leaves and peas even better than if 
tied for hauling. Stack for feeding. 
The rain will not hurt them much if 
it rains two weeks. 

UNCLE BILLIE OF A. & M. C. 





Best Way to Handle the Wagon Bed. 


Messrs. Editors: I see some far- 
mers have answered the inquiry 
about how to remove a wagon bed. 

I want to give another plan that I 
like. Under the shelter is the place 
for the bed, and it can be easily han- 
dled in this way by a small biock 
and fall at each end of wagon, these 
to be suspended from rafters or over 
head, high enough to hoist above a 
man’s head and out of the way. Use 
two rings, good and_ stout, four 
pieces of good strong rope about 
four feet long, two of these to each 
ring, and to be made fast to ring. 
The other ends can be made fast to 
the wagon so that the ring will be in 
center. Block can be hooked to 
hoist as high as wanted. 

KE. EF. TAYLOR. 





Leave the Corn Clean. 


We are opposed to much hoe work 
on the farm. We think a great deal 
of labor has been lost by using the 
hoe to do what the plow could do so 
much better. For a long time we 
have endeavored to raise crops with- 
out the hoe as near as possible. By 
good plowing and plenty of it, the 
hoe work can be made a very small 
part of the expense. Still a little 
work with the hoe is necessary even 
in corn. Sometimes we have none of 
it done in the corn-field until the 
corn has been plowed for the last 
time and then the hoes are carried 
through the corn to remove weeds 
and bunches of grass left by the 
plow. Leave the corn-field clean if 
you want to raise heavy crops of 
corn and peas. Do a little hoe work 
in Smithfield 


now.—J. M. Beatty, 
Herald. 
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Cumberland Alliance Picnic July 3¥, 





























































Messrs. Editors: The Cumberland 
County Farmers’ Alliance and farm- 
ers’ annual picnic will be held at 
Flea Hill on Thursday, July 30th. 
The, Sub-Alliances in the county are 
requested to send a full delegation 
to the meeting. There is important 
business on hand. 

We will have some good speaking 
during the day. Bro. H. M. Cates, 
State Lecturer of the Alliance, will 
be with us. Let every body come, 
bring a full basket and have a jolly 
time. F. J. McSWAIN, 

Secretary. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 





New Officers of Franklin County 


Alliance, 
Messrs. Editors: The Franklin 
County Farmers’ Alliance held its 


annual meeting in Louisburg on July 
9, 1908. Vice President H. A. Hines 
presided. The meeting was’ very 
pleasant and agreeable to all pres- 
ent. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are as follows. Rev. C. 
C. Williams, President; H. A. Hines, 
Vice President; W. H. Stallings, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; J. W. House, 
Chaplain; H. D. Egerton, Lecturer; 
P, F. Evans, Steward; R. B. Fergu- 
son, Door-keeper; H. S. Pearce, As- 
sistant Door-keeper. H. A. Hines 
and Rev. C. C. Williams were chosen 
delegates to State Alliance. 

The next session of the Franklin 
County Farmers’ Alliance will be 
held with Pearce’s Sub., on second 
Thursday in October. 

W. H. STALLINGS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Springhope, N. C. 





Best Alliance Meeting in Ten Years. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to re- 
port that the Farmers’ Alliance is 
gaining ground in Alamance Coun- 
ty. Three new Subs have been or- 
ganized this spring and some of the 
old ones have been greatly built up. 

On Saturday, July 11th, the Coun- 
ty Alliance met in the court-house in 
Graham; and it was one of the best 
and most pleasant meetings we have 
had in ten years. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected and also delegates to the 
State meeting which convenes Au- 
gust llth. Many questions of vital 
importance were talked over and I 
prophesy that we will have the best 


State meeting this year ever yet 
held. H. W. CATES, 
Lecturer. 


Swepsonville, N. C. 





Plowing Without Backbands. 


Messrs. Editors: In answer to 
Mr. A. R. Killingsworth, I will say 
that I have on the back-traps, hip- 
straps, and cruppers, when removing 
the back-bands for a negro to plow 
the team. Hip-straps hold up the 
traces for turning better than back- 
bands would without them. I also 
use a Swivel clevis that holds the 
double-tree straight out, instead of 
its dropping down in the usual way 
when turning. ED. J. BEALE. 


Editorial Comment: It would 
seem that an ignorant plow hand 
might want to hold the plow out of 
the ground by shortening the hip- 
straps, if the backbands were re- 
moved and he could not use them. 
Unnecessary weight on the hips, of 
course, would not be so serious as on 
the backbone, since the horse is not 
so constructed as_ easily to carry 
weight on its long horizontal back- 
bone. It is presumed that in trying 
to be brief, Mr. Beale did not ex- 
plain that he forbid his plow hands 
to shorten the hip-straps. If this 
presumption is wrong, we_ should 
gladly stand corrected. 












There will be some one at every | 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your | 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can. 





One on God’s side is a majority.— 
Wendell Philips. 
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YOU think of attending a Boarding 
School the coming year, you can secure 
valuable information, and arrange to 
save money by writing at once to 

Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, Whitsett, N. C. 


CLAREMONT FEMALE COLLEGE 
HICKORY. N. C. 


Efficient faculty, superior musical advant- 
ages, home life under Christian influence. Rates 
moderate. Address 


JOSEPH LL. MURPFHY, 


President. 











Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Ideal school for girls, infamous Piedmont 
Belt, in centre of lawge city. Standard high, 
teaching thorough,{rates low. For .catalogue, 
address 


Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. 











~ OF VIRGI 


& Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal Association on the record of its gradus 
ates. Climate salubrious. Living expenses 
low. Write for terms and catalogue G 


Christopher Tompkins, M.D.,Dean, Richmond, Va, 





The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board $10 a 
month.- 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at the College on September 2nd. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


Pd 
Trinity College 


Four Departments—Collegiate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 




















Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students. 


YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 

TY COLLEGE 








For Catalogue and further Information, 
address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 


DURHAM, N. C. 























Trinity-Park School 








A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 





Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing thirty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Seven years of phenomenal success. 


For Catalogue and other Information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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If interested in the higher education in 
Music, also Modern Languages, write for 


Klindworth Conservatory of Music ! 


circulars and terms. ‘‘Klindworth”’ offers the best facilities at reasonable rates. 
Home-like surroundings. Splendid location. Superior faculty. Address the Director 


KURT MUELLER, 15-Forrest Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


(INCORPORATED) 
Capital Stock $30,000.00. 
Has a liberal proposition forall who enter before August 15, Stop talking panic—get busy in 


pursuit of a modern business education and life will assume a pleasing aspect. Demand for 
graduates exceeds supply, Catalogue free. Address KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
, 


Raleigh, N, C. or Charlotte, N.C. 




















$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland county, at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. No 
malaria. Splendid community. 

‘*Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.’’—CHAS. E. TAYLOR, President Wake Forest College. 

““On all sides I saw evidences of patient, painstaking labor, thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.’’—J. B. CARLYLE, Prof. Latin, Wake Forest College. 

“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
—REV. R. F. TREDWAY. 

‘‘In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. WEBB, Member of Congress. 

““One of the best Preparatory Schools in the State.’-—CLEVELAND STAR. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work.” 
—Very truly yours, FRANCIS P. VENABLE, President University of N. C. 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the State.”"—E. M. Kooncr, Member of N. C. 
Legislature. 

Fail term opens August 18th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


ww. DBD. BURNS, Lawndale, N. Cc. 














Mineral water, 








THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


Maintained by the State for the Education of the Women of North Carolina. 

Four regular Courses leading to Degrees. Special Courses offered in Teacher Train- 
ing, Music, Manual Arts and Domestic Science and in the Commercial Department. 

Free Tuition to those who agree to teach in the schools ef North Carolina. 

Board, laundry, tuition and all other expenses, including use of text-books, $170.00 a 
year. For free-tuition students, $125.00 a year. 

Those desiring to enter should apply as early as possible. The capacity of the dormi- 
tories is limited. 

Fall Session begins September 15, 1908. 

For catalogue and other information, address 


J. fl. FOUST, President, Greensboro, N. C. 































LOUISBURG COLLEGE 





Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young 
Women for Session 1908-'9. 


The “purpose is to secure for the Students 
Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 
influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough ed- 
ucation at a moderate cost. Excellent advan- 
tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 
special care of younger girls. 

NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 
pared for young women fitting themselves for 
public and graded school work. Ample grounds 
for out-door recreation. The marked feature 
of this School is its individual care of pupils 
physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 
Louisburg, N. C. 











President. 


CE INSTITUTE. 


RALEIGHNC 















j The ideal Home Schoo) for Girls and Young Women. Advanced collegiate courses. 
. excellent Cuasdee of Music; complete Schools of An. Expression. Pedagogy. peg 7 
Physical Culture. etc. A fine Preparatory Departmem under specia) instructors. a oh! 

campus noted for its beauty. Health record unsurpassed It will pay you to look ito sts edvantages 


” ea deciding where to send your daughter Catalog on ae 







Jerome Stockard. 











* TY Cc z 5 VU 
NE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLACKSTONE, VA. 
JAMES CANNON, JR:, M. &A., Principal. 
has since 1894 given “* Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 
tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost. 


RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
dent body of 403, and its plant'worth $125,000, 


Laing ‘Training School i, Visuin’ 


in Virginia. 
$150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
board, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo- 
cution. Send for catalogue and application blank. 











Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Negro Race. 

Practical courses in Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical branches. Six strong departments. Com- 
fortable buildings. Unsurpassed laboratories. 
Free tuition to gounty students. Board, lodg- 
ing and tuition $7.00 per month. Fall term 
begins Sept.31, 1908. Apply now for admission. | 
For catalogue or further information, address 

J. B. DUDLEY, Pres., Greensboro, N. C. 





“1S THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College. 

Lynchburg, Ve. 
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2c Plow Handle Talks. 
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Where Deep Plowing is a Necessity. 


Messrs. Editors: I was very much 


struck by an article in your paper 
from Prof. W. C. Welborn, of the 
Texas Experiment Station. Some 
things he wrote were very good, 


while some struck me as very amus- 
ing, such as scrub cattle, ete. Of 
course, we “book’’ farmers make 
mistakes, as few things are perfect 
in this life. We cannot discard all 
old things, as a great many of them 
are good. But really after reading 
Prof. Welborn’s article I meditated 
for some little time, and had a good 
many thoughts all at once. I will 
agree with him as to sub-soiling, as 
I never thought it paid, but as to 
shallow plowing I can’t agree, as 
I have seen both tried here for some 
fifteen years, and the practice of 
plowing a little deeper each year un- 
til some eight or ten inches was ob- 


tained makes more cotton and corn 
than a shallow soil of four inches. 

I will admit that cotton starts off 
sooner on a thin soil than a deep 
soil, but let a few days of hot dry 
weather come when the cotton is 
fruiting, and a blind man can feel 
the difference. Shallow plowing 
might do in Texas, but you can never 
make a highly improved farm here 
without getting a good soil by plow- 
ing a little deeper each year, and 
after the corn or cotton is planted 
cultivate shallow, so as to break no 
roots. 

Raise all the barn-yard manure 
and cowpeas you can, and all the 
wheat and corn you need, and then 
what cotton you can, and you are 
apt to be independent, and have your 
land improving all the time. 

‘. P. H. MANGUM. 
Wake Co., N. C. 








Against the Williamson Method. 


Messrs. Editors: In the corn con- 
troversy between Prof. 
Mr. Hunnicutt, certainly Prof. Mas- 
sey has the better of the argument. 
I have tried the Williamson method 
with some modifications, and made 
a net profit of $20 on one and one- 
fourth acres; but without the stunt- 
ing, I am satisfied that it would have 
made just as much corn, or possibly 
more. In my humble opinion, how- 
ever, Prof. Massey is in error about 
complete fertilizers, as regards the 
poor sandy soils of South Carolina. 
The experienced and intelligent 
farmer will profit by reading all 
these corn articles from such high 
authority, but he must know how to 
sift out the bad and keep the good. 
On the black lands of Mississippi, no 
doubt, Prof. Massey is very correct 


Massey and | 





about complete fertilizers. Farmers 
are rapidly improving their methods 
of farming all over the Gulf States. 
I believe that in fifty years more all 
the level lands in the South will be 
making from 40 to 125 bushels of 
corn, or from one to three bales of 
cotton, per acre. 
Ay 5.) tas 
Alabama. 





Some Things I Have Learned About 
Alfalfa. 


Messrs. Editors: Noting the arti- 
cles in recent numbers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer concerning Alfalfa, 
I would like to add some of our ex- 
periences, hoping thereby to benefit 
some prospective grower. 

This is a hilly section with a deep, 
fertile soil and an annual rainfall 
of twenty inches, and that mostly in 
the winter. 

We find that we can get a better 
stand of alfalfa from spring sowing 
on fall plowing. 

We find that it does not do best 
to sow in a loose, seed bed, because 
the roots at first do not penetrate 
deep enough to reach moist soil in 
dry weather. Spring plowed land, 
unless it is kept cultivated, dries out 
quickly as deep as it is plowed. 
Plow the land deep in the fall. Har- 
row as early in spring as possible 
to retain moisture and when danger 
of frost is over cut the land up with 
a disc harrow and pulverize with a 
drag harrow and sow the seed. This 
fine soil on top acts as a mulch to 
hold the moisture of the firmer land 
underneath. The rootlets penetrate 
this moisture and the plant grows off 
readily. We prefer not to sow any 
nurse crop but to mow the first year 
to keep the weed seeds from matur- 
ing. W. B. HARRIS. 
Garfield, Washington. 





Does It Pay to Top Cotton? 


Messrs. Editors: Is topping cot- 
ton on strong ‘land advisable where 
it grows rank? If so, when should 
it be topped? C. W. SLOAN. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 


Topping cotton is a debatable 
question. If it should be topped at 
all, I should not top it on your land 
before it is waist high. I know of 
no series of tests bearing conclusive- 
ly on the subject, but it happens to 
be a matter which every cotton farm- 
er can very easily test for himself 
with his own variety on his own soil. 
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BINGHAM 


SCHOOL 
1793 





FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have 
been trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL. Ideally located on 
Asheville Plateau, Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage, 
Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as dis- 
covered. Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. 


1909 ‘Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. Box6g ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
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MARS HILL COLLEG 


Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 
tution in Western North Carolina. 
9 364 Students. 8 States and Mexico. 





school spirit. 
$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. 
See our catalogue and “‘College Quarterly,” 


: ad . Invigorating climate. Delightful 
Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 
FALL TERM hed weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 

ress 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 





| Horner Military School, 














ELS aed dod died ated BASILICA LDL 


J. C. HORNER, 


‘Principal. 


OXFORD, 
N. ©. 


Prepares for college, university or the 


1851-1908 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 
government academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly car- 
riage. Academy 57 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the princi- 
pal and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. 
Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, men- 
tal, physical, and social training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one-quarter mile running 
track, 300 acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of re- 
fined Christian people. The town noted for oVer a century as an educational center. 
Charges, $300 per year. 


I 


-~+7- 











Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 

For catalogue address J: M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N.C. 








A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
and young men, with industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 


Central Academy 


one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 
For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 


Trustees. 











Linwood Female College 


Noted for healthfulness of loca- 








tion. All college advantages. 
Christian influence. Board and 
tuition nine months, including 


lights and fuel, $95 00. 
Twenty-fifth session opens Sep- 


tember 16th. Write for catalogue 
to 


Rev. A. T. Lindsay, Pres., 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


piness of each pupil is promoted. 


tion in books. 


Clermmonms School 


A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 


The health and hap: 
Christian training is coupled with instruc- 


Careful supervision is given both day and night. 


For information address the 


‘Rev. James E. Halll, 
Clermmons, N.C. 














St. Mary’s School, 


FOR GIRLS, 
RBALZEIGH, -- B.C. 


The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- 
partment. Also fully equipped Depart- 
ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; 
grounds of 25 acres. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 















OAK RIDGE INSTITUTE 


A High-grade Fitting School, 
with Business College and 
Normal Departments. Pre- 
pares for the Professions, for 
Business, for Life. Diplomas 
honored by Leading Colleges 
and Universities, North and 
South. Fifty-seventh year 
begins Sept. 1. For beautiful 
Catalogue, Address, 


OAK RIDGE, N. C. 









J. A. & M. H. HOLT, 











. 





LL. B. 


Wake 


demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. Expenses 
Students, 371. orest Moderate. 

sibrary 18,000 Students 
volumes. Teer eos Aid Fund. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. ; 
Gymnasium, with baths, 


President 


W. L. POTEAT, 





WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


Session opens September Ist. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 


College 








1837, GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. Departments 
in Bible Study and in Music. Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 
and Physics. All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 
electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone. 

Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 

For catalog address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 


North Carolina. 


1908 


Guilford College, as os 
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IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK 


For a few weeks or months, write for 
terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
perienced on farm and others who can 
represent us with intelligence and ener- 
gy. Liberal Terms. Profitable Work. 
Write promptly to 3 $3 $$ we 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N. C. 


Established 1866. 400 Acres. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 


Canning Made Easy! 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


§If you want to engage in 
the canning business and 
make big money on small 
2 outlay -of capital, send 

for my free booklet, 
which teaches you how. : ; : : : 








I. T. SLEMMER, Goldsboro, Maryland. 











EVER TASTED 


Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 


IS MADE FROM 





WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 










| Housewives of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 
should always insist upon 
getting the ‘William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to. 
For sale every- 


Ask for tt. 


equal i. 





where. 




















MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0 


























LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 


Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED WoOoDORSTEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 

. KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 
112 MillStreet, - - - - - Kansas City, Mo 











A Sample Copy is an Invitation to 





SUBSCRIBE 





be brief. 


prove it fifty-one times a year. 


If you are not a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer, this sample 
copy is sent you, sir, as an invitation to subscribe. 
too, speaks for itself and makes its own argument; so our appeal shall 
There is no use of false modesty, so let us simply say: We 
are putting out the best farm paper ever published for farmers and 
farm families of the Carolinas, Virginia, and adjoining States— and we 
This is one of the times. 


The sample copy, 





issue. 


$7 J have paid for it.” 





There are some papers you can’t afford to take, and there 
are some papers you can’t afford not to take. 
ive Farmer is one you can’t afford not to take. 
expenditure, but an investment, and pays for itself every 


“‘The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. Parris—and 
there are thousands who will echo his sentiment—‘‘has given 
me $100 profit in improved land, crops, and stock for every 


The Progress- 
It is not an 








we give you a better paper. 


We charge a higher rate than some other farm papers we know, but 
And as to this you may judge for yourself. 


Fill out the following blank with $1 for one year’s subscription, 55 cts. 
for six months—or you may even send 30 cts. in stamps and get the 
paper three months—and if you are not satisfied when your subscription 
expires you may have your last cent back. 

That is all; we take all the risk—and we hope you will kindly fish 
out your pencil, fill up the blank and mail your order to us right away 
and begin getting the paper next week. DO IT NOW. 








P.O aca ae cee onaenceee saeusene LO ee WACO: acces. 190... 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Enclosed find $.....------- » fer which send me The Progressive Farm- 


er on terms named in your notice—and money back if I am not satisfied. 


Noontime. 


(The Fifth of a Series of Negro Dialect Poems by the Late John Charles McNeill. Those 


of our readers who are familiar with the 


selection from ‘‘Lyrics in Cotton Land,’’ ), 


My shadder shortened slow, 
Roun’ by roun’, 

En I thought that dinner horn 
’U’d never soun’; 

But de sun kep’ on er-crawlin’ 
Till at las’ dat horn wus callin’ 
En my lines wa’n’t no time fallin’ 
To de groun’. 


When I laid dem harness back 

On de beam, 

Dat mule he woke up wide 

En quit his dream. 

He didn’t need no paddle, 

En I didn’t need no saddle. 

Me en him--Skeedump, skeedaddle!-- 
Wus a team! 





ways of the Negro and the mule and the 


sound of the dinner horn on the farm will understand, without a commentary, this 


If you ’d er-seed us gwine 


Home dat day, 


You ’d ’a’ thought ’twus dat wus 


gittin’ 
Us our pay, 


Fer dat po’ ol’ sleepy critter 
Made de geese en chickens scatter, 
En her ol’ feet went clap-clatter 


*Pon de clay. 


Her feelin’s wa’n’t so powerful 


Fur fum mine. 


It makes a differ’nce wut ’s ahead 


En wut ’s behin’. 
Wh’er it ’s to er fum de table, 
Wh’er it ’s in er out de stable, 
Wut make you ail’n’ er able 
’S whar you ’s gwine. 








Reci 


L 


Dear Aunt Mary: Since Sincere 
gave such a nice recipe for water- 
melon rind preserves, I am glad to 
give my plan (which is successful) 
for beet pickle: 

I boil the beets in the usual way, 
but not too tender. I then take 
them up and peel them and cut them 
up any size you prefer (I quarter 
them). Add a cupful of sugar to 
each one quart of vinegar, bring to 
a boil, put in the beets and bring it 
all to the boiling point. ‘Then fill 
up the jars and seal, and you will 
have good pickle in abundance. 
MRS. D. E. MODLIN. 


I. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Sincere has 
asked how to keep beets, so I am 
sending the following recipe which 
I have used very successfully: 

Boil and peel beets as you do for 
pickles. Take 1 quart vinegar, 1 
cup sugar (or less if preferred) and 
bring to a boil. While beets are 
still warm drop them in boiling 
vinegar and when this comes to a 
boil pack in jars, cover with the 
vinegar and seal. Flavor to. suit 
taste. MRS. H. O. V. 
i. 


Dear Aunt Mary: In answer to 
Sincere’s inquiry how to keep beets 
I am glad to send the following 
recipe to pickle beets: 
Cook and prepare as for immedi- 
ate use, then quarter and place in 
jars. Now take good vinegar and to 1 
quart of vinegar put 1 cup of sugar, 
salt and pepper to taste, bring to a 
boil, then pour over beets till cover- 
ed and then seal. Beets put up in 
this way are simply fine and a sure 
keep. I hope Sincere will try this 
recipe and be delighted. 

The Home Circle is very helpful 
to its readers, especially the ex- 
change of recipes, which is very in- 
teresting to the enterprising house- 
wife. MRS. BD. A. P. 

Iv. 


Dear Aunt Mary: If Sincere will 


she will have success: 


Pack the beets in quart cans and 
cover with a pickle made as follows: 


cloves and salt. 








try the following recipe for beets|shelter. 


How to Make Beet Sweet PicKles--Four 


pes. 


To three cans ef beets I use a 
tablespoon each of salt and cloves, 
2 tablespoons of sugar and 1 red 
pepper, but one’s own taste may be 
consulted as to the amount. Beets 
put up in this way are delicious and 
keep through the winter. 

I was a Moore County girl when 
I wrote last but am now in the new 
county of Lee. 

LEE COUNTY GIRL. 


One or two other recipes for best 
pickle were received, but since they 
are similar to some of those given 
above it is not necessary to print 
them, though we thank their senders 
none the less on that account. 





To Remove Mildew. 


_ Dear Aunt Mary: Here is anoth- 
er recipe I have found very helpful: 
Take chloride of lime % cup, over 
whieh pour 4 gallon boiling water. 
When lime is_ dissolved strain 
through coarse muslin, and place 
goods in (when water is lukewarm). 
Let goods stay till mildew is bleach- 
ed out, after which wash out lime 
well. However, I have never used 
for any but white goods, as I sup- 
pose it will take out colors. 

Iron rust wet with lemon juice 
and sprinkled with salt will bleach 
out. Sometimes it takes two or three 
applications. EH. ©. V. 





Recipes Wanted for Peach, Chow- 
chow, and Cucumber Pickles. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Will Sincere or 
some one tell me exactly how to 


chow-chow, and how you stuff the 
peppers? Also tell me how to pickle 
cucumbers. When I put them in 
brine they nearly all get soft. 

Yes, let Sincere give us the benefit 
of her experience in pansy culture. 
I. for one, am interested. 

STAR. 





Do not wait for a storm to break 
before the chicks are driven under 
It is not very much trouble 
to care for them in time, and they 
will be mueh better off for the extra 
attention till they grow a coat of 


Take good strong vinegar, put over|true feathers that shed rain well. 
the fire in a granite kettle, add su- 
gar, red pepper chopped fine, ground 
Let come to a boil, 





Panics do mot affect the dairy in- 
dustry. Persons must have food, and 


pour over the beets, and screw the|dairy products are something that 








covers tight. 





cunnot be done without. 


make good peach sweet pickle, also. 
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Don’t say you are too tired to go. 
Make up your mind now that you 
are not going to be too tired to go. 
Plan your work and your household 
affairs so that you can spend the day 
at your Institute and enjoy talking 
with others and learning better ways 
to do the things that have beén 
making you tired. One great object 
of all our study is to learn to work 
more efficiently, to do our work with 
less labor or do more work with the 
same labor. When we learn these 
things we will then enjoy our work 
more and enjoy life more. 

Here are some of the subjects for 
discussion at the Women’s Institutes, 
with the names of those who will 
lead in the discussions: 

Saving Steps by Household Con- 
veniences; Home Nursing; Beautify- 
ing the Farm Home—Mrs. F. L. 
Stevens. 

Foods: Their Preparation and 
Use; Prevention of Disease in the 
Farm Homes—Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 

A Plain Talk to the Men and Wo- 
men of the Farm Homes—Mrs. Sue 
V. Hollowell. 

Food and Cooking for the Sick; 
Relative Nutritive Value and Cost of 
Foods; Household and Personal Hy- 
giene—Miss N. W. Cobb. 

Improvement of Farm Homes— 
Franklin Sherman, Jr. 


Attend the Women’s Institutes. 


for this week: 







Poultry; Butter Making; Bread Mak- 
ing; Educating the Girls on the 
Farm, and so on. 

It is your Institute. Make it use- 
ful and helpful by attending it. Here 
is a list of the Women’s Institutes 


First Party. 


Wednesday, 22—Lowell. 
Thursday, 23—Pineville. 
Friday, 24—Newell. 

Saturday, 25—Thomasville. 
Monday, 27—Jamestown. 
Tuesday, 28—Pelham. 
Wednesday, 29—Reidsville. 
Thursday, 30—Brown Summit. 
Friday, 31—Kernersville. 


Fourth Party. 


Thursday, 23—Clarkton. 

Friday, 24—Bethel. 

Saturday, 25—Polkton. 

Monday, 27—Carthage. 

Tuesday, 28—Raeford. 

Wednesday, 29—Ellerbe Springs, 
Richmond County. 

Thursday, 30—Waxhaw. 


; Fifth Party. 
Friday, 31—Unionville. 


All the Women’s Institutes were 
listed in last week’s paper. Those 
for August we expect to repeat in 
good time. But keep your Institute 
in mind and attend it, taking your 





Other subjects also may be dis- 


cussed if you wish, in place of some, 


of those given above, such as Farm 


daughters along with you. 
AUNT MARY. 








How to Can Fruits in the Common 
Hitchen. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Have you for- 
gotten ‘‘Polly’’ who wrote to you 
over a year ago? I did not know 
until recently that my letter had 
been published. I am now a house- 
keper of a few months’ experience 
—or, rather, I should say, inexperi- 
ence—and come to you for advice. 
I want to preserve a good deal of 
fruit and some vegetables to use 
next winter. Is a canning outfit 
necessary and can vegetables be can- 
ned in glass jars? Also is salicylic 
acid safe to use in putting up fruit 
and vegetables? I have directions 
for its use. How are cucumbers kept 
until pickling time, and how are the 
sweet and sour pickles made? Also 
kraut? I want to put up corn, snap 
beans, dry apples and peaches, and 
would appreciate any advice; but 
please be explicit. Most recipes give 
only the proportions, and suppose 
that one knows all the details. 

POLLY. 





Lee Co., Miss. 


(Answer by Aunt Mary.) 


A regular canning outfit is not 
necessary for canning fruit or vege- 
tables, whether tin cans or glass jars 
are used. Getting out all imperfect 
portions of what is to be canned and 
sterilizing the cans and the fruit or 
vegetables thoroughly, are the main 
points to observe for successful can- 
ning. Cleanliness and the use of 
heat are all that are necessary for 
sterilization. After that the exclu- 
sion of air becomes the main thing. 

Salicylic acid will help to preserve 
canned stuff, but is unwholesome and 
one might get into trouble if selling 
canned goods preserved by the use 
of the acid. 

& 


The common kitchen method of 
canning fruit is to sterilize the cans 
by rinsing them out thoroughly and 
keeping them immersed in boiling 
water till the cans are as hot as the 
water. It would be safer to apply 
the heat for some time longer, since 
Some germs will endure the boiling 
temperature some time and survive; 


but it cannot be denied that in the 
very large majority of cases success 
is attained merely by getting the 
cans as hot as the boiling water. If 
fruit is intended principally for ex- 
hibition purposes, it will make a 
better appearance if it is put into 
the cans before being cooked, since 
it will not be broken by being put in- 
to cans after cooking. But many 
prefer to cook some things, tomatoes 
for instance, in a larger vessel first; 
and to skim off thoroughly all scum 
that may rise in the _ vessel, after 
which the tomatoes are put into the 
cans and sealed while hot. When 
glass jars are used, one should not 
neglect to screw down the caps tight- 
er after they have stood six or twelve 
hours. The reason for this is that 
when the heat has passed out of the 
jar, the cap can be tightened better. 
wf 
Be sure that the cans are in good 
condition to begin with; and if glass 
jars are used, used equal care to see 
that the covers and the rubber rings 
are in perfect condition, and do not 
neglect to sterilize the caps as well 
as the jars. If the rubber rings are 
not somewhat soft and elastic the 
sealing will not be perfect. Much 
fruit is lost by those doing the can- 
ning trying to save a pittance by the 
use of old rubber rings, instead of 
using those that have not lost their 
softness and elasticity. Buy new 
ones every year if necessary. It will 
usually be necessary. It will be best 
to wash and sterilize the rings, but 
care and observation are needed not 
to apply so much heat to the rings 
as to injure them. When a cap is 
set on a smooth table right side up. 
the edge of the cap that will fit over 
the rubber when on the can should 
touch the table clear around the cir- 
cle. If it does not do this, it will not 
press on the can rubber firmly 
enough at all points to exclude the 
air totally. ; 
& 
No matter what kind of cans are 
used, sterilize all the cups, dippers, 
spoons, and funnels, or anything else 


is to be canned. Immersing these 
articles in boiling water a few min- 
utes will sterilize them. This matter 
of sterilization is dwelt on for the 
reason that so many do not under- 
stand the necessity of destroying all 
germs of decay. These germs are 
like a crop of corn. They must have 
seed to get a start. If no germs en- 
ter the can and the air is excluded, 
there will be no decay. For steriliz- 
ing cans and their covers and such 
other things as need sterilizing, they 
may be put in a pan containing cold 
water, laying the jars on their sides. 
The covers may be put in another 
pan. Place these pans over the fire, 
let them come to the boiling point, 
and let the water boil at least ten or 
fifteen minutes. A piece of cloth or 
lath may always be put under glass 
vessels when over a fire, to keep 
them from being heated more rapid- 
ly at the bottom and_ therefore 
cracking. 
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Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


les. ML Sth 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 











ed 


Any proportion of sugar may be 
used in canning, or the canning may 
be done without the use of any sugar. 
What is intended to be used as a 
sauce should have the sugar cooked 
with it. Fruit intended for cooking 
purposes need not have sugar add- 
ed. Strawberries are better if no 
water is added to them, unless it is 
desired to cook them in a heavy 
sirup. Other juicy fruits, such as 
berries and cherries, require little or 
no water. 

There are two bulletins that every 
thrifty housewife who takes an in- 
terest in good housekeeping should 


A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 











Convenient Terms if Desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 








have. One is farmers’ bulletin No. 
203, on ‘Canned Fruit, Preserves, SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 


and Jellies’; the other is No. 291 
on “Evaporation of Apples.” The 
last will give general ideas about 
drying other things, if one is intelli- 
gent enough to apply the methods to 
other uses Both these bulletins ean 
be had from the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, for the 
asking. 

Polly’s other questions will be an- 
swered in a future number. Her 
letter of several months ago is well 
remembered, and I hope she will let 
our readers know something of her 
experience and trials as a new house- 
keeper. 


5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 

















Are especially adapted for the “Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 


FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
on to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted trying to catch 
them the old fashioned way. tt’ ’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 

ing. 

“—_- sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 


over 20 — We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more ne 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. | 66 


22-512.85 


MACHINE 


acai «hy the , pony Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
gave you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
. @ Machine is equal to 
Maga any usually sold by 
: i agents for $30.00. 

a" — Is substantially 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


Practical 
Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 












































‘so ce =—made of best i : ‘ - 
se lel wink tt fonctions Manures and Fertilizers; Till 

> 5 ra] eutlipped with age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
a. ” the latest —_ ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
— S provements. e- Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
= oe - : . 

=) = es ee Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
= and full set of at- book, indispensiable alike to the student, 


§ tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
Order one today, try it 30 


the practical man and the amateur. 


guarantee with each machine. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application, 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 





Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “‘ Practical Farm- 
ing’? ($1.50), both for $2.25, 









that may come in contact with what 
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“What's Ghe News . | 











A GLANCE OVER THE FIELD. 


With the exception of the small-sized revolu- 
tion going on 
presidents there is nothing new this week in the 
way of war and bloodshed. In Russia the douma 
has adjourned until October and in England the 
Olympic Games of London, opened by King Ed- 
ward, have been a great holiday affair for Eng- 
lishmen, Colonists, Europeans, and Americans. 
the United States politics, Presidential politics, of 
course, occupy the stage. 

a ow 
THE PROHIBITIONISTS NOMINATE. 

To the list of parties which have put out candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
must be added this week the Prohibition party. 
Its National Convention was held in Columbus, 
Ohio. The nomination for President went 
Eugene W. Chafin, is a Chicago lawyer who was 
born in Waukesha, Wisconsin. He has been 
candidate for Governor on the prohibition ticket 
both in Wisconsin and Illinois. Aaron S. Wat- 
kins, of Ada, Ohio, was nominated for Vice- 
President. The platform declares for such re- 
forms as the election of Senators by the people, 
an income tax, postal savings banks and guaranty 
of deposits ,and a constitutional amendment 
aganist the importation, exportation, or transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors. 

& & 
NOTIFICATION OF CANDIDATES. 

The National Populist Party has formally no- 
tified Thos. E. Watson, the brilliant Georgian, of 
his nomination for the Presidency. This event 
took place in Atlanta and was the occasion for 
an elaborate and stirring speech by the nominee. 
—The Republican notification of Mr. Taft is to be 
in Cincinnati on the 28th of this month. The 
nominee’s speech of acceptance is to be brief, but 
his letter of acceptance is expected to go more 


fully into political issues.—Mr. Bryan will receive 
formal notification on the 12th of August and, of 
course, may be expected to take notice of any 
utterance of Mr. Taft to which he may wish to 
reply. 


in Paraguay over a change in 


In 


to 


a 


& & 
PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


The healthy progress of public sentiment is 
shown by the respect commanded by the demand 
that financial contributions to political parties 
for campaign purposes be made public. In the 
past four years agitation has been going on which 
has had an entirely good effect. If the public 
conscience needed sanitation, it has received a 
very beneficial course. Mr. Taft’s managers and 
headquarters are in New York and they announce 
that, of course, they will obey the laws of that 
State requiring publicity of campaign contribu- 
tions; while Mr. Bryan’s managers declare that 
they will practice what their platform preaches 
and give publicity to campaign contributions as 
the campaign progresses, and will receive no sin- 
gle sift larger than $10,000, and no gift at all 
from any corporation, 


Editor Poe Writes of His Ocean Trip Along the 


This is the second day of July, so the menu 
card in the steamer dining room tells me, and so | 
all but it 
seem right to put a July date line over a letter 


say well-regulated calendars, doesn’t 


when I have spent the morning with my winter 


coat on, my winter overcoat, and one blanket) 


{steamer rug) securely wrapped around me— | 
while the only thoroughly warm and comfortable 
moments spent in my steamer chair to-day were 
those in which my fellow-passengers threw a sec- 
ond blanket over It’s as cold here now as 
it is in the South in mid-November with cotton- 
picking in the daytime and ’possum hunting at 


night: cold enough for muscadines to be getting 


me! 


ripe and for persimmons to be giving promise of 
the time for making ‘‘’simmon and locust beer’”’ 
again. I could hardly believe before I left home 
—not even when it was established out of the 
mouths of two or three witnesses—that I should 
need a heavy overcoat in crossing the ocean in 
July, but I find in fact that the only thing more 
comfortable than one overcoat would be two over- 
coats. 
oe 

It’s colder, of course, the way we have come: 
the “Northern route” as it is called, landing us 
in Scotland. After leaving New York we skirt 
the New England coast and keep to the northeast 
until we go through the ‘“‘banks” off Newfound- 
land. This put us so far north that the aurora 
borealis or ‘‘northern lights’ are plainly visible, 
as they were last night and night before. 

These ‘‘banks,’’ as most readers know, are sub- 
ject to terrible fogs, fogs so dense that vessels 
can be seen only a short distance away, so that 
if our steamer did not sound its fierce and terri- 
ble fog horn every four or five minutes for hours 
at a time sometimes, there would be serious dan- 
ger of running into some small and unsuspecting 
fishing craft. It has been but a short time since 
such an accident did really occur: a great steam- 
er dashing through the mist upon a small fishing 
boat, with the result that seventeen men were 
knocked into the water and drowned before they 


could be rescued. 
& 
For two days now, however, we have seen no 


signs of life apart from our own boat: not a fish- 
ing smack nor steamer nor any living thing ex- 
cept one or two seabirds. So far as our ocular 
evidence goes, we might be the sole and solitary 
inhabitants of an ocean-covered planet. And yet 
you would not think of this unless you did so 
deliberately: the steamer carries such a little 
world in itself that it seems self-sufficient; and 
to breed a spirit of complacency and satisfaction 
such as the dry land nowhere knows. Those that 
zo down to the sea in ships, those that do busi- 
ness in great waters—do they not seem to have 
in all cases a certain calm confidence and repose 
such as it would seem more natural to associate 
with the immovable majesty of the hills and the 
mountains? On 
noiseless tread. 


the ocean, time goes by with 
We have now been on board five 
days and nights and have done nothing more ex- 
citing than eat and sleep (eating with its three 
full and regular meals a day, and two or three 
other half-way meals in the shape of tea, broth, 
cakes, sandwiches, etc., thrown in for good meas- 
ure, is our principal occupation), except to play 
an occasional game of quoits and shuffleboard, 
walk the deck in the cool October breeze, or joke 


and prank with fellow-passengers. till the time 


would like a voyage of a month instead of a week; 
and not many of our passengers have been seri- 
ously sea-sick. 








somehow, too, the ocean in its every phase seems | 


has passed ali too quickly. Barring the time best, at least one of the best farm journals 
when sea-sickness holds you in thralldom, you t 


Notes of Passage Across the Atlantic. 


“Northern Route” Between New York and Glas- 


gow. 


Such is “life on the ocean wave’’ as we have 
found it thus far: our previous experience having 
been confined_.to occasional trips between Norfolk 
and New York, between Norfolk and Boston, and 
one brief trip on the Pacific between Los Angeles, 
Cal., and the ineffably beautiful and romantic 
Catalina Islands: a spot where one’s castles in 
Spain seem to shape themselves into reality and 
where Tennyson’s lotus-eaters might well dream 
their lives the Atlantic, blus- 
tery, practical, commercial, seems to partake of 
the nature of the busy English, American, and 
German peoples found on its borders, while the 

Pacific, 
islands 


away. Somehow 


peaceful with its thousand sleepy and 
dotting its sunny bosom, seems 
indeed to typify the spirit of the Orient with its 
dreamy religious and its easy-going nations. 

& 


Thus far on this trip we have not had a real 
storm such as the Atlantic in its more restless 
moods is capable of bringing to pass, but we have 
had about the usual quota of rough weather: high 
waves last night and this morning that showed 
us indeed how it feels to be ‘“‘rocked in the cradle 
of the deep,’ while at other times the sea has 
been as smooth as a mill-pond. 


& 


easeful 


There are yet two more days before I can mail 
these notes; and before that time there will prob- 
ably be others that I shall wish to add—some, for 
example, about my fellow-passengers, represent- 
ing all parts of the United States and the utter- 
most parts of the earth: as far at least as Luck- 
now, India. A number of Scotch people are on 
board, and my first definite and clear-cut impres- 
sion of having really left my home country came 
last Sunday when in the Church of England ser- 
vice in the music room prayer was made not only 
for the President of the United States, but also 
for “four gracious sovereign King Edward, Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra,” and for the Prince of 
Wales and the nobility of Great Britain. 

CLARENCE H. POE. 

On board Steamship Caledonia, Anchor Line, 

July 2, 1908. 


iat 





Lay aside that money for buying fruit or orna- 
mental plants and for animals or poultry to be 
used for breeders. A bird in the hand is the one 
that counts; and good live stock, poultry, or help- 
ful plants make farming and the home more at- 
tractive. 





No one should fiddle around and run back and 
forth in the same old rut all his days, because he 
cannot take up stock-raising on a large scale to 
begin with. A small herd well cared for will help 
to buy a larger one. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


There seem to be but three ways for a nation 
to acquire wealth. The first is by war, as the 
Romans did, in plundering their conquered neigh- 
bors—that is robbery; the second, by commerce, 
which is generally cheating; the third, by agri- 
culture, the only honest way, wherein man re- 
ceives a real increase of seed thrown into the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle, wrought 
by the hand of God in his favor, as a reward for 
his innocent life and his victorious industry.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 








APPROBATION FROM SIR HU.- 
BERT IS PRAISE INDEED! 


The Progressive Farmer, if not the 


in the whole country.---Col. R. J. Red- 


ding in Atlanta Constitution. 
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The Truth About Subsoiling, Deep Plowing and Scrubs. 





Messrs. Editors: The article by Professor Wel- 
born published in The Progressive Farmer was 
full of discouraging and disquieting news. I 
think your reply in regard to “serubs” covered 
But how about deep plowing and 
Is the one-horse farmer who merely 
scratches the soil right after all? Then it is not 
true that ‘“‘under this farm lies another’? Here 
we are advised by Professor Massey and many 
other agricultural men to go into the expensive 
operations of sub-soiling or deep plowing, and 
now comes a man who says such work does not 
pay. It seems to me “‘the powers that be’”’ had bet- 
ter get together and give the same kind of ad- 
vice; no one has a right to advise expensive farm 
procedures unless it is certain the results will 
pay. If I can do my farming just as well with less 
horse-power, I want to know the fact at once. 

DR. M. A. CROCKETT. 


the ground. 
sub-soiling? 


Bedford Co., Va. 

The farmer on the red Piedmont hills may 
rest assured that he will make no blunder by sub- 
soiling his land deeply. There are plenty of 
lands all over the country on which it would be 
a waste of time and labor to sub-soil, flat heavy 
lands that need drainage more than anything 
else, and deep sands will not be helped by sub- 
soiling. But that sub-soiling is a blunder on the 
rolling uplands of the South I know is not true. 
This is no theory with me, but the result of prac- 
tical work with big plows and sub-soilers. 


ed 


While on level lands deep sub-soiling may not 
show any important improvement in the crops, 
their improvement will be manifest on the steep 
red hills, because there is a place formed for the 
rains to settle into instead of running off down 
the hills and carrying the soil with them. If the 
red hills of the South had been kept deeply brok- 
en and thoroughly farmed instead of being 
scratched over, the hideous gullies would be a 
rare sight and galls would be unknown. The man 
who tells the farmers that sub-soiling and deep 
plowing are always blunders, does not know what 
he is talking about, and is merely pandering to 
the prejudices of the farmers. 





of 


I have worked the steepest of old red hills, and 
have cured old gullies while never making a ter- 
race, simply by making a deep bed for the water 
to sink into and making no furrows around the 
hill to catch a head of water. I can show to-day 
old gullies sodded with grass, out of which I kept 
the water by making a deep, loose bed for it on 
either side of the gully, and on such steep old 
hills where the grass had run out to nothing but 
poverty grass, I got clover and timothy that were 
the wonder of the neighborhood, and no four-inch 
plowing would have done anything of the sort on 
that land. 

of 


T was last winter among farmers who habitual- 
ly plow eight inches deep. They have gotten 
there from long experience on their soil, and 
while in many lands there is no need for deep 
plowing, this fact does not contradict the fact that 
in most rolling lands of a clay or loamy nature 
deep plowing, and often sub-soiling, is a necessity. 
Talk to a farmer on the splendid lands of Berks 
Lancaster, and York Counties in Pennsylvania 
about plowing three and a half inches deep, and 
he will quickly tell you that his crops could not 
be well grown as they are by any such plowing. 


& 


In the hilly lands of Central North Carolina, 
about Raleigh, for instance, the surface soil is 
sandy and full of quartz particles, and right un- 
der it the clay is as tough as ever formed any- 
where, and clay that has greater stores of plant 
food than the surface has, a clay so tough that ! 
have had alfalfa roots strike it and go off hori- 
zontally. Scratch that sandy surface three and a 
half inches deep, and the next flood of rain will 
take if off and a red gall appears. The proper 
treatment of the soil cannot be covered by any 
broad statement that sub-soiling is a blunder. I 
have tested it for vears, and know whereof I 
write, and I have always uniformly told farmers 
on level, compact soils and on sandy soils that 
fub-soiling was needless with them, but that fair- 
ly deep plowing up to eight inches will enable 
their crops even on the ‘flat heavy soils, to stand 
the droughts much better, if the cultivation is 
level and shallow after the deep breaking, and 


that on deep, sandy soils the formation of a sort 
of hard pan below the plow-point is an advantage 
in preventing rapid leaching. 


& 


No Experiment Station that I have ever read 
after has found sub-soiling on steep lands any- 
thing but a benefit. The instances reported are 
all on deep level and mellow soils, for even the 
red soil of the Georgia Station is not steep. Any 
man cultivating hills so steep that team plowman 
and plow sometimes slip down hill, will under- 
stand the importance of deep breaking and sub- 
soiling. It may be needless in Texas, but in all 
the rolling red hills of the Southern uplands it is 
of vital importance if one wants to keep his soil 
and keep the moisture there instead of running 
away from him and having his crops parched in 
the shallow plowed soil in dry weather. Improve- 
ments in agriculture do not go backward, and 
deep plowing on red clay hills will become more 
and more common, and the crops better thereby 
because of the retention of the moisture. Level 
planting and shallow and level cultivation will, 
ere long, become the rule with the cotton farmers | 
who plow deeply. 





& 


While on the matter of Professor Welborn’s! der different conditions. 


article, I will add a word about shredders and 
serubs. Shredding machines may be rusting in 
some places, as all farm machinery is let rust by 
some people. Farmers should use the cottonseed 
hulls they exchange their seed for with the meal, 
but the shredder will give them far more feéd 
and enable them to feed far more stock, and use 
their corn stover to the best advantage. 

Scrub cattle, it is well known, will gain weight 
as fast when well fed as the best pure bloods and 
grades, but did Professor Welborn ever see one 
top the market? No matter how much the scrub 
animal has gained, his gain will be mainly of tal- 
low on the inside, and not the broad juicy loins 
that make the well-bred beef animals more val- 
uable. I saw once at Chicago a lot of scrub cattle 
that had been fed at the Missouri Station. They 
were very fat indeed, but they did not bring the 
price that similarly fat animals did simply be- 
cause they had not made the valuable cuts that 
the packers wanted, and could not be sold to the 
butchers who cater to a high-class trade for sir- 
loin and porter-house steaks. 


ot 


If the stations are to help the advance in agri- 
cultural improvement they must lead the way, 
not by general statements, but by a study of con- 
ditions, for advice given to one man will be total- 
ly erroneous when given to another working un- 
W. F. MASSEY. 





Practical Farm Questions Answered. 





To make room for more answers the questions 
are often omitted in this department. You may 
find your question answered here even before you 
ask it, and two or three questions by different 
people are often answered under one head. 


& 
RAISING SECOND CROP POTATOES. 


In your section of the State (Granville County) 
if would be better to prepare the land at once for 
the potatoes, and to get the cold storage seed 
from Richmond, for your early crop seed would 
hardly sprout before the middle of August, and 
while you might raise some seed potatoes you 
would have no crop fit for the table. But by 
planting the second crop seed of last year that 
have been kept in cold storage, you should be able 
to grow a good table crop. 


Cut the potatoes in good sized pieces with 
about two or three eyes. Plant in deep furrows, 
made by going twice in the row with a turning 
plow, but cover rather lightly at first, and as the 
green shoots appear work the soil to the plants 
till level, and then cultivate the crop shallow and 
level. No hilling should be done if the soil has 
been deeply prepared and the potatoes planted 
deeply, for the object at this late season is to 
conserve the moisture in the soil by keeping a 
dust blanket on top and never allowing a crust to 
remain, and never turning up the moist soil be- 
low to dry out. Hilling is ali right for the early 





crop when we want the sun to warm through the 


inches you will find moist soil just below in the 
dryest weather, and if a ridge of that is deeply 
turned up you will at once lose the moisture in 
the air. 

& 


TOO FAR WEST FOR BERMUDA—TRY OTHER 
GRASSES AND CLOVER. 


Bermuda is doubtless one of the best summer 
pastures we can have, and the very best in some 
sections, but I do not think it the best for Cleve- 
land County, N. C. If you will thoroughly break 
that land and prepare the seed-bed in fine order 
you can get a permanent pasture that will be good 
in summer and largely in winter and early spring 
before Bermuda makes any show at all. You are 
too far west and elevated for Bermuda to do its 
best. Work in a good dressing, say 300 pounds 
or more per acre of a good complete fertilizer 
mixture, and sow a mixture of grasses, using 
plenty of seed, for failure is more common from 
lack of seed than almost anything else. I would 
sow early in November ten pounds of Orchard 
grass seed, five pounds of perennial rye grass, five 
pounds of red-top, and after sowing these, scat- 
ter five pounds of white clover seed, which you 
cannot well keep mixed with the lighter grass 
seed. Sow all these per acre, and I think you 
will get a sod. Then if you think you still want 
some, Bermuda, you can get it better from seed 
sown in the spring. In fact, either from seed or 





ridges, but it is all wrong for the late crop. If) 
the surface is kept constantly stirred a couple of | 


roots, Bermuda must be planted in spring as it is 
a hot weather grass, and fall sowing will not do, 
as it is entirely dormant in winter. But I would 
leave the Bermuda out, in your section. 


& 


CRIMSON CLOVER IN THE MOUNTAIN SEC- 
TION. 


In your section of the State (Burke County) 
sowing crimson clover seed at last working of the 
corn is not too early. But plenty of seed should 
be used, say fifteen pounds of clean seed per acre, 
and the sowing should be done immediately after 
the last cultivation while the soil is fresh, so that 
the next rain will cover it. This rarely ever fails 
here in Maryland in a warmer section and hotter 
sandy soil than you have, for down here near the 
coast in Southern Maryland the climate corre- 
sponds more nearly to that of Eastern North Caro- 
lina than to yours. In your elevated section I 
would never sow crimson clover later than Au- 
gust, while on the eastern coast plain it may be 
sown from September to November in the warm- 
er parts. In fact, I once had a stand in Raleigh 
sown November ist, the weather in September 
and October being too dry to sow. But in your 
part of the State, I would not hesitate to sow in 
July and August. 

& 


WILL ALFALFA AND CHUFAS GROW IN THE 
MOUNTAINS? 


Alfalfa seed is sold by most of the seedsmen 
advertising in The Progressive Farmer. It must 
be sown on well-drained high land, and it is of 
no use to attempt to grow it on poor land. To 
get a good stand you should sow in August twen- 
ty-five pounds of the seed per acre. Do not at- 
tempt to grow in wet bottom land, but on light 
and well-drained second bottoms in your section 
it ought to do well. Its first growth is feeble, 
and if sown in spring, it is apt to be smothered 
out by the crab grass, but sown in late summer 
it will do well if the land is rich and is inoculated 
with the bacteria that live on alfalfa roots. You 
should scatter about one hundred pounds per acre 
of soil from a field where alfalfa has succeeded. 
There is an abundance of inoculated soil around 
Hillsboro, in Orange County, and probably Col. 
J. S. Carr, of Durham, will supply it from his 
farm at Hillsboro, where he has been growing it 
for years. The price of the seed varies, and you 
can get it on application te any leading seedsman. 
I have seen it doing very well in orchards, and if 
the alfalfa is top-dressed annually, it will not se- 
riously injure the trees. But it will do better on 
land that is devoted to it entirely, and once get 
a good stand, you cam cut it a number of times 
every summer if you keep up the fertility of the 
land. Chufas may do in the cove iand, but they 
are better adapted to the sandy soils of the coast 
region. The seedsmen in Augusta, Ga., are about 
as near you as any. Alfalfa ought to do finely in 
Macon County. 





W. F. MASSEY. 
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“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 


















OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hiogs | 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
on of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, =: 











BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


All Prices Unusually Attractive. 
Biltmore Farms, 











POLAND CHINAS 








Biltmore, N. C. 
AND 


8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS $ 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 














DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 





The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South Yor cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
het M4 America during 1895-96, and later 
sold a 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















Most Prolific 
Hog Bred. 


DDUROC JERSE 


Virginia Dare 34800 farrowed 47 pigs ‘ast 
year; 88in6 litters. I now have some fine pigs 
ready to ship from this noted breeder. Also, 
some bred gilts at a bargain. 

One high bred registered boar, 2 years old; 
don’t want to inbreed; first $20 gets him. 


CLARENCE SHENK, 
LURAY, VA. 





Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing inall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Derset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs 
$5 EAOH, MATTED. NO AKIN. 
Carter Townley, :: Red Hill, Va. 


My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17.- 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty select lambs; forty reg. Shorthorns; pure- 
bred and grade Angora Goats and Kids, $4.00 to 
$10.00 each; forty broken fox hounds, young 
dogs and pups. 


WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


J. D. STODGHILL, : : Shelbyville, Ky. 














—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 


Standard Bred Essex Ho gs, 
Horses, Jersey ton Collie 
Cattle, Black; Dogs 2 sss: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C 


Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


PIGS. -- PIGS. -- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 

Sumnyside Farms, 

W. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 


Southdown Sheep, Essex Pigs, 
and Angus Cattle. 


Some choice Early Spring lambs. Ready for 
immediate shipment. Pigsfor May and Aug. 
delivery and two choice yearling bulls, 1st class 
stock only. 


eG, MAES, >: + - - 











Tobaccoville, N. C. 





COLLIES The Kind that wiil|™ 








drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful ana 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8 We sup- 
ly full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
he book, when requested. ‘*The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 





TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box A 44, Danville, Va. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer 

The South has quick and cheap rail access tc 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreigr 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 





ent. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «1 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding 2 
greater variety of products than any other par 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal. 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone. 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 


etals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and busi man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Drops of Dairy Cream. 


Make conditions on the farm such 
that the cows will be aided, not hin- 
dered, in their work. 

With a silo to give cheap rough- 
age the use of cottonseed meal will 
make glad dairy cows and a glad 
dairyman. 

For best results feed the dairy 
bull on a ration suited to a work 
horse, and let him have ample op- 
portunity to exercise. 

Do not judge a dairy cow by the 
beef standard. The conformation of 
the two types are as dissimilar as 
the uses to which they are put. 

Clipping the long hair from the 
udder and flanks and the tail and 
wiping the udder with a damp cloth 
before milking will make a wonder- 
ful difference in the cleanness of the 
milk. 

Too busy to get the manure out 
on time? Enough will be saved in 
getting it on the land before it de- 
teriorates to pay the wage of some- 
body who might have to be hired to 
get it out while it is at its best. 

If a cow’s decrease of milk flow 
is not due to poor feeding, reduce 
the amount of concentrates she is 
given as the amount of her milk de- 
creases. Do not feed all cows alike, 
or feed the same cow alike all the 
time. 

When alfalfa hay can be fed it 
will give a more balanced ration to 
use ground corn than if cottonseed 
meal were used. Manure will soon 
make the land rich enough to make 
big yields of corn. Peas can be 
grown among the corn, and hay from 
them ranks about the same as alfal- 
fa hay. 





In a report on dairy investigations 
in Illinois, it was shown that a pure- 
bred dairy bull that sired only twelve 
good heifer calves a year would be 
worth $450 a year through the in- 
creased milk production bred into 
those twelve heifers. Scrub sires put 
dairymen out of business. 

The dairyman will do well to grow 
veas this summer on land where a 
trial patch of alfalfa is to be sown 
this fall. Get the alfalfa seed in 
the ground early enough so that the 
plants will get good roots before 
cold weather, and da not try too 
large an acreage at the start. 

With the ordinary farmer, it is 
different; but the man who is mak- 
ing a specialty of dairying and does 
not know how much it costs to keep 
a cow a year or how much each 
yields is in a guessing contest that 
may land him in the poor-house. It 
is his business to know these things. 

Study closely the grade of what 
feed may be bought, whether it be 
eottonseed meal, bran, or any other 
kind of feed. Neglecting to do this 
may be the reason why feed bills are 
uncomfortably high. The food value 
may not be in the feed that should 
be; or the condition of the feed may 
be so bad as to interfere with diges- 
tion. 

It will cost about 150 pounds of 
butter to keep a cow in good pro- 
duction a year; and a cow that gave 
to more could not pay her way. She 
will not get in the profit class, all 
expenses considered, till she yields 
200 to 240 pounds of butter fat a 
year. After such an amount is reach- 
ed, every additional pound will be 
practically all net profit. These ex- 
tra pounds are what should be striv- 
en for. 








Messrs. Editors: The following in- 
quiry comes to me for answer: 

“I would like an article comparing 
the milking qualities of the Short- 
horn and Aberdeen Angus breeds of 
cattle. Which is the _ superior? 
Which bull would you choose 
between the two to breed to grade 
Jerseys, with the aim in view of 
changing your herd to a beef type?” 

I am always reluctant to answer 
a question of this sort that has to 
do with different breeds of beef 
cattle as my readers all know. I 
breed Aberdeen Angus cattle and 
they may think from this fact that 
my answer is not without prejudice, 
but I will try to be fair. 

Replying to the fore part of the 
question, I believe taking the two 
breeds as a whole that the Short- 
horn is somewhat the better breed 
for milk because of the fact that 
there are throughout the country a 
great many so-called old-fashioned 
Shorthorns that have been bred for 
many generations for milk produc- 
tion. But if we are allowed to com- 
pare the lately improved type of 
Shorthorn with the Aberdeen Angus 
we will say that our observation 
leads us to believe there is little dif- 
ference as regards milk production. 
Among individual animals of either 
breed we find those that are most 
excellent milkers and a great many 
also that are very poor milk pro- 
ducers. Thus we would pay atten- 
tion to the milking qualities of the 








How Shall I Change My Dairy Herd to 
a Beef Type? 


dam of the bull we were selecting 
rather than put much dependence on 
breed. 

To the latter part of the question 
I would answer that in my judg- 
ment the Aberdeen Angus sire will 
give the better results. The Angus 
bull is known to be very prepotent 
and the best specimens of best breed- 
ing transmit their beef qualities with 


a good deal of certainty. The uni- 
form black color will be a very 
pleasing characteristic of the off- 


spring of the Angus sire elso and 
this uniformity of color will bring 
dollars when the steers go to mar- 
ket. The Angus-Jersey cross is re- 
ceiving commendable attention from 
dairymen who want to raise their 
bull calves for steers. First-class 
steers must not be expected from 
the first cross, but fair steers may be 
produced in this way, very much su- 
perior to Jerseys as feeders. Some 
dairymen are using the Angus sire 
and making beef of the entire pro- 
duce of the herd both male and fe- 
male. Then every few years breed 
the best of the old cows to a first- 
class Jersey sire and keep up the 
number in the herd by saving the 
female produce resulting. 


Any honest breeder of Angus or 
Shorthorn should be able to supply 
bulls from good milking dams. Good 
results will not be obtained by the 
above method unless the bull select- 
ed is of the low blocky, strictly beef 
type. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D., Byrdville, Va. 
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How to Succeed With Pure-Bred Hogs. 


There’s a Way to Make Them Yield 
Back Rail 


Why grow well-bred hogs? That 
is a question those who have not 
tried them ask, and it is right they 
should ask it. One would be making 
for the poor-house if he did not make 
it a rule to ask what he was to gain 
by parting with his money. A man 
recently wrote to me, complaining 
that he bought a pair of registered 
pigs, had bred them, and now found 
it impossible to sell two pigs for 
what he had given for one. His 
trouble was .that he seemed to im- 
agine that registered pigs are raised 
only to sell to some other breeder 
and that would-be breeders will start 
out on a still hunt and keep going 
till they find registered pigs. The 
man he had bought from advertised 
the fact that he had registered pigs 
for sale, and sold the pair mention- 
ed to the complaining buyer and suld 
many more to other men. 


The Good Advertiser Finds Good 
Buyers. 


Men have raised registered hogs a 
large part of their lives and made 
good money selling them for breed- 
ing purposes, without ever selling 
one in their own neighborhood. May- 
be they had neighbors who seoffed 
at the raiser of registered stock for 
being so foolish as to waste his 
money that way, and then tried to 
trade hogs with him. On their part, 
the breeders wisely spent a little 
money for advertising; and sold all 
the registered hogs they could grow, 
and sold them at prices that paid 
them well for their progressive ideas 
and for the care given them. ‘They 
knew their neighbors well enough to 
know that they did not appreciate 
the advantages well bred hogs give 
aman. They also knew that there 
are always willing buyers of really 
good live stock and that the way to 
find them is to advertise in some 
practical paper that reaches that 
class. 

Advertising is not the difficult 
thing it is sometimes supposed to 
be. Any agricultural paper that is 
liberal minded enough to do business 
in a business-like way understands 
that it must get its advertisers busi- 
ness or they will not continue to ad- 
vertise; and the paper will have 
some person to aid those who are in- 
experienced with advertising. The 
would-be seller, of course, must have 
enough education to write an intelli- 
gent letter in response to those who 
answer his advertisements; but that 
is about all that is: required. If 
much stock is to be sold, consider- 
able information about it can be sent 
out in printed form. This reduces 
the amount of writing that would 
otherwise be necessary. 


Why a Single Hog Sometimes Sells 
for as Much as a Farm. 


It would be a serious mistake to 
imagine that the only thing regis- 
tered hogs are good for is to sell to 
other men for’ breeding purposes. 
The fact that a hog is registered in 
a@ responsible registry association 
shows that it has good ancestry and 
that it is reasonable to suppose that 
the hog to be purchased will have 
the qualities of its ancestors. Fach 
generation possessing good qualities 
that go back from the last hog, 
makes it surer that the last one will 
have good qualities. Sometimes we 
find a hog that is very good indi- 
vidually, that is a half-breed; but 
his offspring may take after his 
scrub ancestors or after his ancestors 


Splitter Kind. 


Better Returns Than the Razor- 


getting good ancestors on both sides 
back for many generations that we 
can be certain that our chances are 
favorable of getting pigs that will de- 
velop into something good. We can 
look. at a hog and see what pork- 
making qualities it possesses, but we 
cannot look at it and see what ances- 
tors it has; and till we do know what 
ancestors it has, we cannot do more 
than guess what power it has of 
transmitting its good qualities to its 
offspring. We may guess right and 
we may not, 

The good qualities a registered 
hog has individually and the long 
line of ancestors possessing the good 
qualities it has (which is but anoth- 
er way of stating what chances it has 
of transmitting good qualities) often 
make a single hog sell for as much 
as a good farm. The men who pay 
these big prices are the ones who 
have given much time to breeding 
superior hogs and who are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate what a hog’s 
chances of transmitting its good 
qualities are. The fact that they 
back their judgment and experience 
with their own money ought to be 
good evidence for the inexperienced, 
that others will not go far wrong in 
following such examples as far as 
warranted by their individual circum- 
stances, 


How a Good Boar Makes Money for 
His User. 


Suppose a man wants to get better 
blood in his swine herd, and that he 
pays $10 or $50 for a boar. If the 
use of such a boar should put the 
extra value of only $1 into each of 
the pigs he would get, how long 
would it take him to yield a good 
profit? Suppose that each litter has 
only five pigs, that makes a gain of 
$5 for each litter. Each pig will be 
worth more as pork than scrub pigs 
would be, and each gilt will be worth 
more for breeding purposes than 
scrub gilts would be. An extra value 
of $1 per pig when it is developed is 
certainly a very low estimate, and 
therefore all conclusions based on 
such an assumption must be very 
conservative. 


Some Possible Mistakes. 


Possibly somebody may recall that 
somebody else did not succeed in 
making money by raising well-bred 
hogs, but it does not follow that it 
was the fault of the good breeding. 
Maybe the hogs were fed from the 
crib too much while they should have 
been harvesting other pork-making 
crops that would have saved corn. 
Maybe the trouble was that no corn 
was fed. A very large part of a 
hog’s development should come from 
elsewhere than the corn crib, while 
the best market condition, or the 
finish for market, should come from 
the crib. Maybe the reason the man 
failed with well-bred hogs is that 
the pigs were not farrowed at a time 
that would enable them to develop on 
cheap pork-making crops, but the 
good breeding would not be to blame. 
Maybe failure came from pampering 
the well-bred hogs too much, shut- 
ting them up in small pens where 
they could not get exercise or a va- 
riety of feed and giving them too 
much corn till their general health 
suffered and small litters of weak 
pigs resulted; but that would not be 
the fault of the good blood. 

Maybe failure came from _ not 
rushing the development of the hogs 
along rapidly to market size and sell- 


stage where gains in weight can be 
made economically. The manage- 
ment each day forms one link in the 
chain that takes the hog to the block 
successfully. If any link is weak the 
chain must be weak, and the hog is 
not taken to the block with much 
success. If scrub hogs are used and 
are developed on farm-raised prod- 
ucts—not mast—it is unreasonable 
to suppose that good pork can be 
raised so cheaply. The pure-bred 
stock has born with it the decided 
tendency to make much choice pork 
from a given amount of feed, and 
this is what the purchaser of high- 
priced hogs pays for when he gives 
big prices for breeders. 

Use a Pure-Blood Boar, Not a Grade. 


It takes much time and money to 
develop excellence in a herd and then 
fix it as part of that herd’s type so 
that it will be reproduced with much 
certainty in the offspring, and no 
man should begrudge the good prices 
given the breeder who has the pati- 
ence and skill to develop quality— 
really create it and fix it so others 
can benefit by it. After that excel- 
lence has been so fixed that the herd 
will breed true, then almost anybody 
can multiply that excellence merely 
by growiag more animals of that 
blood. This latter work is the kind 
the average farmer can do with most 
success. He can easily grade up his 
herd so that for mere pork produc- 
tion the members of the herd will do 
practically as well as the pure-breds. 
If ‘a man is fitted by his personal 
qualities and by the circumstances 
under which he works to breed pure- 
bred hogs, he will find it profitable; 
but it must be connected with adver- 
tising in order to make sales to men 
who will pay good prices for good 
hogs. Still, the average farmer will 
do better to use pure-blood boars to 
grade up his herd. He should resist 
the temptation to use a nice looking 
grade after a year or two, instead of 
a pure-blood boar. It can be demon- 
strated as certainly as the rules of 
addition are right, that an inferior 
pure-blood is better for breeding pur- 
poses than a fine looking grade hog. 
Their ancestors make the difference 
in their value as breeders. That 
point should never be forgot. But 
do not use a scrubby looking pure- 
bred for breeding purposes. Use a 
good one. 

Another thing the average farmer 
should remember is that he shoud 
not mix breeds, but keep grading up 
by getting new blood of the pure 
breed he starts to breed up with in 
the first place. This will be better 
for him; and in the end it will be 
better for breeders of pure-blood 
stock, since it makes the purchaser 
prosper in a way almost any farmer 
can afford. All who buy pure-bred 
hogs must prosper pretty generally, 
even those who buy pure blood to 
raise grades, before the breeder of 
registered hogs can hope to prosper. 


Seven Rules in Hog Raising. 


To sum up, I would say: 

(1) Let those who have the neces- 
sary qualities and the right exterior 
circumstances breed registered stock. 

(2) Those farmers who for any 
reason cannot do. that, let them 
grade up their herds by the use of 
pure-blood sires every year for all 
business; and stick to the pure breed 
they first start with, never crossing 
with another pure breed. 

(3) The breed alone will not bring 
success; proper feeding and care 
must go with good blood for really 
superior results. 

(4) Keep expenses down in all 
other matters, but do not try to save 
too much money by buying cheap 
breeding stock. 

(5) Do not attempt too much at 
the outset, but increase the business 
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EASIEST TO CLEAN 


The illustrations herewith tell the 

story of the difference in the amount 

of work required in cleaning the Tubular 
Bowl andthe numerous pieces of others. 
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Remember this one exclusive 
advantage of Tubular Separators and 
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. for 28 years,improving them in every 
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so far ahead of others that all 
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perience has shown the wisdom of it. 
(6) Expect to have ups and downs 
in the hog business, just as in rais- 
ing cotton or corn; but expect on the 
whole to net better profits from it. 
(7) Use the corn crib for little 
more than to finish the hogs off with, 
and be sure to finish them off if they 
are to go on a discriminating mar- 
ket. Local butchers do not always 
discriminate in the quality of pork. 





Are Milking Machines Practical? 


Messrs. Editors: Do you think any 
milking machine has proved practi- 
cal? If so, what make and where 
can it be bought? : 

ZACH GRIFFING. 

Transylvania, La. 


Answer: As 
machine, the 
tive ones are in a_ state of 
doubt. Some experiment stations 
and some private dairymen say they 
are all right, or that they are,more 
good than bad; while others do not 
think so highly of them. The writer 
has not had any experience with 
them, and can only report the ex- 
perience of others. Doubtless much 
depends on the man using a milking 
machine as to whether the machine 
will prove a success. More intelli- 
gence and carefulness are needed to 
operate a milking machine success- 
fully than for hand milking. It 
seems, that, at the worst, the milk- 
ing machine is nearer a success to- 
day than the self-binder was when 
it was first put on the market; but 
how rapidly the machine will be im- 
proved remains tor the future to 
show. ‘ 


Editorial 
milking 


to the 
conserva- 





In proportion that you, Mr. Dairy- 
man, like money, in that proportion 
should you aim to have a pasture 
consisting of a mixture of pasture 
plants to give luxuriant grazing for 
a large part of the year. Use plants 
that will stand dry weather, plants 
that stand cold weather and others 
that will stand hot weather. If 
there are any poorly drained parts in 
the pasture, use such plants there 
as will do well where the land is 
moist or seepy. Till this is done, do 


not imagine that the pasture is mak- 











of good qualities, and it is only by 





ing them before they passed the 


cautiously and not till one’s own ex- 
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_(See Other School Ads. on Panes 40nd 5.) _ 
YOANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA. 


56th Year begins Sept, 16th. Courses for 
Degrees, with Electives: high standard. Also 
Commercial and Preparatory Courses. German. 
French, Library, 24,000 volumes: working lab- 
oratories; good morals and discipline; six 
churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful mountain 
location. Very moderate expenses. Special 
terms to clergymen’s sons and candidates for 
ministry. Catalogue free. Address 
J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE "ren 


VIRGINIA 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D., Presioenr. 








Graded first-class by the American Medical Association 
on the record of itsgraduates. A/so registered in Group 
one, Class ene by New York Department of Education. 
Also member Associationof American Medical Colleges. 


Three free catalogues—Specify Department, 






| The Bingham School 








Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys 5 rm Raii- 
















ys 

way, in the country. 

location famous forsafetr, 
health and beauty. Stronz 
graduate faculty of Cl 















Military discipline, 
yet affectionate. 
life, with Tem 








healthful sports. 

f abhorred. Bible, P 
culture and fine Penn H 
s ilties. Full Classt ial, § r 
t and Music Courses. Smailclasses. Te 
reusonable. For illustrated catalogue, address | 
re RESTON LEWIS GRAY, ©&.L., Principai, Boxi2 & 
Fs: Bone 





Roanoke College 


(For Girls and Young Ladies.) 


Danville, Virginia. 


| | 
Able faculty; high-grade work; | 
| | 
| modern conveniences; excellent | 
| health; reasonable charges. 


Fiftieth Session Begins Wednesday, Sept- 9th. 


For catalogue address 


JOHN B. BREWER. 


OXFORD SEMINARY, 


(Founded 1850) 
OXFORD, N. C. 








Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Business, Pedagogy, Special- 
ists in all Departments. 


Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat. gas light, complete 
water system. Equipment new and 
first-class. Board and general tuition a 
year $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 
logue, 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres’t. 


Davenport College, 


LENOIR, N. C. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women is not 

hard to find, but some are better than 

others. If you are interested in find- 

ing one of the better grade, write for 

catalogue of Davenport College. 
Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 
MILITARY 


: BET as ACADEMY 


Fifty miles from Washington. 
Oldest preparatory school in 
Virginia. Prepares for Busi- 
ness, Universities and Gov- 
ernment Academies. Able 
faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Individual attention. 
Charges $275. For illus. cata- 
log and information. address 

Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
Cc. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
C. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 





for our daily sessions; also to Miss 
Peterson, elocutionist, for her fine 
reading, ‘‘Greetings to Carriers.”’ 

6. That we express our many 
thanks to the rural carriers who 
have charge of the entertainment of 
our Convention for their noble work 
in behalf of same. 

7. That all State papers copy. 

A. S. MILLER, 


T. C. MILLER, 
J. W. BROOKS. 
Committee. 


Synopsis of Address by Mr. J. M. 
Ballard, the Retiring Secretary. 

When I took charge of the books 
of this association two and one-half 
years ago I found only eighteen 
counties organized, six of which had 
forfeited their charters by non-pay- 








ECHOES FROM CARRIERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


tary Ballard’s Retiring Address. 


nual Meeting, in Wilmington, reports 
that there were 33 county organiza- 
tions entitled to delegates and that 
The Progressive Farmer was again 
selected as official organ. 


them efficiently. ® 


ing note. 


the carriers’ organization. 


its condition grow from an organiza 


191 members to the organization to- 
day of 33 counties with 445 mem- 
bers and out of debt, with a surplus 
on hand—a record of which Secre- 
tary Ballard and his fellow carriers 
may well be proud. 

Below will be found the resolu- 
tions by the Association, and Secre- 
tary Ballard’s speech which we are 
requested to publish: 

Resolutions by Carriers’ Association. 


Resolved 1. That we favor a par- 
cels post as recommended by Post- 
master General and his associates. 

2. That we favor the enactment 
of a law in the State of North Caro- 
lina, making all roads in the State 
covered by rural routes public roads, 
and kept wp and maintained by said 
county in which said roads are tra- 
versed. 

3. That we _ believe that gvod 
roads would be an important step 
towards the establishment of a par- 
cels post, and that we ask for the 
co-operation of all citizens and most 
especially the officials of our coun- 
ties and State in bringing about the 
above or any other improvements in 
our roads. 

4. That we express our: many 
thanks and appreciation* to the Post- 
office Department for responding to 
our request for a representative to 
address us in Convention;also for 
the ready and instructive answers 
given the earriers’ questions by said 
representative, Hon. E. H. Hatha- 
way, of Washington, D. C. 

5. That we express our thanks to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., of Chicago, IIl., 
and to the business men of Wilming- 
ton, for their liberal contributions to 
the entertainment funds; to the 
Tidewater Power Co. for reduced 
rates on its roads, and to the press 
of Wilmington for courtesies shown; 
to Mr. T. E. Wallace, Postmaster, 


A letter from Secretary J. M. Bal- 
lard, supplementary to the account 
last week of the Rural Carriers’ An- 


ment of dues, and many others were 
in a sad state of decline. Only one 
hundred and ninety-one members 
had ever been enrolled. The organi- 


Strong Resolutions in Favor of Par-|Zation was $240 in debt and it look- 
cels Post and Good Roads—Secre-|ed like an almost hopeless task to 


put it on its feet. From that day 
forward I put my life into the work 
and devoted my time and energies to 
the one object of putting life into 
this body. 


a small amount of money 
treasury. 

I have never sought this or any 
other office in the Association. But 
such is my loyalty that I shall con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, 
to give it my most loyal support. 

I wish to thank with all my heart 
the loyal friends who have stood by 
me in my work and who gave me 
their support to-day. 

I want to assure you that I feel 
no bitterness towards those who vot- 
ed against me from honest motives, 
but I promise that, if living, I will 
meet you in the city of Charlotte 
one year from now just as loyal to 
the cause as at any time in the past. 


in the 





For want of space the questions 
and answers which were reported 
from the Association, as well as an 
interesting letter from President 
Baines about the policy of the new 
administration, must be carried over 
until next issue.—Editors. 





Do not let very fat old hens be 
unnecessarily exposed to the hot 
sun for want of shade and then 
wonder why they drop over dead 


I can say with perfect sincerity 
that my motives were not 
ones, but my only 


selfish 


object was to 


from apoplexy. 





There will be some one at every 


For this 
recognition and honor we thank our 
earrier friends and shall always do 
the best we can at all times to serve 


The retirement of Secretary Bal- 
lard is worthy of more than a pass- 
He has made an excep- 
tionally fine officer, always loyal, en- 
ergetic, and industrious in behalf of 
During 
the two and a half years that he was 
secretary and treasurer he has seen 


plane and. make its work a greater 
blessing to humanity. How well I 
have succeeded I leave others’ to 
judge, but will say that I retire from 


that I have done my whole duty as 
I saw it. 

We now have four hundred and 
forty-five members and thirty-three 
counties in good standing. We have 
paid current expenses and also the 


F ‘ Farmers’ Institute receive y 
place the rural service on a higher wate to Fecetve your 





renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can, 
Enclosed find renewai. Excuse 








this office fully conscious of the fact 


$240.00 indebtedness and still have 


my neglect. I would in no wise be 
| Without The Progressive Farmer. It 
l|is one of the most useful tools I have 
;and is-a reliable farm paper that I 
am willing to farm by. It would be 
cheap at $10 a year to any farmer 
who will follow its teachings.—J. W. 
+. Mallory, S:. ©; 
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Choice Seeds 





Grower and Dealer 


Hermpstead,L.|. 


NEW YORK. 


FOR 


Long Island Cabbage Seed, Cauli- 
flower, Egg, Pepper, Tomato, Etc. 


Price Lists Free. 


Gardeners, Truckers and Plant Growers 


Quality Finest. Wholesale and Retail 














for securing the U. S. court-room | 


THE BENTHAL PEA NUT PICKER 


E can furnish you with 
three styles of pickers, 
one operated by horse pow- 
er, and the other two for en- 
gine power, differing in size 








/ and capacity. 
prices. 


INCORPORATED. 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 





Buy «<The Old Red Mill”’ 


THE MILL 





Most any Cane Mili will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
familiarly known wherever cane is grown, like 
THE OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 
has proved the best under all conditions and for alj 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends——the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mill that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection—and years of wide- 
spread us¢@ throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes. 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—always reliable— 
ranges ia size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 


Before you think of buying a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 

equaled CHATTANOOGA line. Write now anda it will be sent you immediately, without one 

ey penny of costtoyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our Mills 
Es and tells just what to seck and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. Write today. 


| . GHATTANOGOGA PLOW CO.,11, Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


These pickers are for either 
Virginia or Spanish pea nats, 
Write us for catalogue and 


Bailey Supply Co. 
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Attend Your Farmers’ Institute. a —— —— ice nt for) the order of cowpeas, clovers, ete. 
OSA Their Differences—Prof. W. F. Mas-|It is very inexpensive. It makes a 
‘ ; be a . . a sey, with the First Party to July 3rd,| fine winter pasture for all kinds of 
Institute time is at hand. cage ie of North Carolina, 7 you are |then with the Fifth Party. stock. It will improve the soil, make 
not perfect in your farming these institutes spell opportunity for you We failed to get the subjects of] winter pasture, and the best known 
in big sppeney ee a a ae etn a o- Fpl = gear Ir. C. B. Williams, who will be with] early hay, and still leave the land 
neat YOR Sue Sane fy yur mi aes Me vey Ome oe See i tlie Pith Party antil Augast ist. ready for ordinary crops, and seed 
hear; ask questions and learn. Your children go to school; in.these In- opped out to come ‘ in the fall 
stitues the school comes to you. The distilled essence of the best farm- Pond i : eh vise nothing else wii os : seit 
ing knowledge that the colleges and experiment stations and the best |O0reson = aml el a Louisiana di JOEN 7 eRUDE 
practical farmers have discovered is brought to your very doors by the Planter Thinks of It. cma eee 


lecturers who come to speak at your institutes. 

If you are not perfect in your farming, go hear them; 
you have graduated in farming, go to your Institute and take a post- 
graduate course. Young farmer, old farmer, big farmer, and small 
farmer, attend your Institute. 

There is no more hopeful sign of the State’s geneuine progress in the 
business of farming than the increased attendance at the Institutes. 
Five years ago the average attendance was 50; last year it was 150. 
Farmers, readers of The Progressive Farmer, make the average attend- 
ance 300 or 500 this year! Go and carry your neighbor who has not 
been in the habit of going. It would mean millions for the State in 
improved farms and farming. Yes, crowd the Institutes. Show to the 
world that you intend to do your part in learning how to make farming 
profitable and in raising the standard of Southern farm life until it is 
the best in the world. In this issue you will read about a model farm 
for every county. The idea is coming. You, have been hearing and 
thinking about agricultural instruction in your rural high schools. That, 
too, is coming. But men, mark this: they are coming first to those 
who want them most, and you will show your interest in agricultural 
progress and register your desire for these agricultural schools and 
model farms by the large or small attendance you give to the Insti- 
tutes. Go in larger numbers than you have ever gone before. There 
is no other way in which you and your neighbors can make so much 
money in a single day as by going out and learning better methods to 
farm by next year. 


if you think 








Farmers’ Institutes for the Week. 


Keep Up With the Dates and Places and Make Your Plans to Attend— 
Don’t Forget the Women’s Intitutes for the Wives and Daughters. 


The dates and places for holding 
Institutes have already been publish- | 
ed, but those for the week are given | 
again, black type indicating that 
there will be Institutes for women 
as well as for men at those places: 


Wednesday, 29—Ellerbe Springs, 
Richmond County. 

Thursday, 30—Waxhaw. 

Friday, 31—Dixie. 


FIFTH PARTY. 
Thursday, 23—-Supply. 
Saturday, 25—-Whiteville. 
Monday, 27—White Oak. 
Wednesday, 29—Rowland. 
Thursday, Rockingham. 
Friday, 31—Unionville. 


FIRST PARTY. 


(In charge of Dr. Tait Butler. 
There will be a special agricultural 
train at these places, and Prof. W. 
F. Massey will be among the speak- 
ers.) 

Wednesday, 22—Lowell. 

Thursday, 23—Pineville. 





Subjects for Discussion. 


But they 
and you can have 


Here are some of them. 
are your Institutes 








Friday, 24 such subjects discussed as you are 
Saturday, homasville. most interested in. Think and talk 
Monday, 27—Jamestown. over in advance the subjects you 
Tuesday, 28—Pelham. want to hear and the questions you 
Wednesday, 29—Reidsville. want to ask. 


Thursday, 30—Brown Summit. A number of subjects are given in 


Friday, 31—Kernersville. 'the Home Circle this week. Others 
| are— 
SECOND PARTY. Care and Feeding of Work Stock; 


Harvesting the Corn Crop—Dr. Tait 


Wednesday, 22——Oxfard. Butler, with the First Party. 











Thursday, 23—Roxboro. Preparation of the Land; Commer- 
Friday, 24—-Leasburg. cial Fertilizers; Legumes; Farm Ma- 
Saturday, 25—Yanceyville. chinery—T. B. Parker, with the 
Monday, 27—-New Bethel Acade-| Third Party. 

my, Rockingham Cecunty. Insect Pests and Measures for 
Tuesday, 28—Stoneville. Their Control; How to Improve the | 
Wednesday, 29—Sandy Ridge. Farm He Franklin Sherman, 
Thursday, 30—Locust Hill Farm,|Jr., with the Second Party. 


near Walnut Cove. 


Increasing Crop Production; 
Friday, 31—Mount Airy. 


ter Farm Crops; 


Win- 
Winter Gardening; 


Hog Crops; Hog and Forage; Pre- 

venting Surface Washing; Corn 

THRD PARTY. Breeding; Cotton Breeding; Fertil- 

Thursday, 23—Snow Hill. izers—Prof. C. L. Newman, Second | 
Friday, 24—Wilson. Party. 

Saturday, 25—Nashville. Plant Diseases and Spraying; Ag- 


ricultural Education, at night with 
lantern views—Dr. F. L. Stevens, 
with the Fourth Party. 

The Losses to Gardeners and Far- 
mers From Poor Seed; The Educa- 
tion Needed To-day; The Use and 
Misuse of Legume Crops; Planting, 
Pruning and Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees; How the Plants That Make 
Our Crops Grow and Feed; 


Monday, 27—Woodland. 

Tuesday, 28—Scotland Neck. 

Wednesday, 29—State Test Farm, 
Edgecombe County. 

Thursday, 30—Pinkney. 

Friday, 31—Casey’s Chapel,Wayne 
County. 


FOURTH PARTY. 
Wednesday, 22—-Chadbourn. 
Thursday, 23——Clarkton. 
Friday 24—Bethel. 








Two} 
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FICOME CANNING MACHINES 


Messrs, Editors: I am a merchant- 
planter and have been postmaster 
here for twenty-five years; have 
thousands of acres of land, so have 
no axe to grind, but write this arti- 
cle for the good it will do. 

The boll weevil and low-class labor 


at a high price got me to raising 
things at home, and experimenting 


with things to improve the worn-out 
cotton farms and for something of 
merit for a winter pasture. For two 


years I have planted the Oregon 
Winter vetch, in my mind the great- 


est plant ever introduced here. 
are about forty 
imported, 
country, 


There 
kinds of vetch, all 
but easily grown in this 
as it is a winter pea and 
perfectly hardy anywhere; but there 
is one variety that excels all others, 
and that is the kind known as Ore- 
gon Winter, but since it has become 
so popular, many of the firms sell- 
ing the old kinds have named theirs 
Oregon, and I wish to tell the differ- 
ence. Hairy or sand vetch and sev- 
eral of the old varieties are good, 
but the pods are short and the yield 
of green or dry feed is nothing like 
the Oregon. 

I planted the Oregon on land that 
had been in cultivation for seventy 
years; some of it covered wtih the 
worst kind of Bermuda sod. The 
vetch planted in the late summer 
grew fine all fall, winter, and spring, 
and when the other feed was avail- 
able in the spring, the stock were 
taken off the vetch and in plenty 
time to plant the corn, cotton, or 
any ordinary crop. The finest and 
best hay ever fed was mowed, and | 
the yield was simply immense, and 
enough seed popped out when the 
hay was curing to re-seed the land, 
and the following fall it again ger- 
minated, and the grandest sight ever 
seen in this section was in April, 
when the vetch was several feet deep 
all over the land, and when cut made 
more hay to the acre than anything 
[ ever saw. 

Oregon Winter vetch is the best 
of the legumes, and stores more of 
the free nitrogen than anything in 











THE BUGGY BUYER + 





Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
| sells rhe besr yoods at the lowe st prices. We ope 

Buyey fact« in the South selling direct to the user, 

you from $2 1.00 t » $40,00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surr 

Pony Vehicle and Wagons. We sell a genuine $1 
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$7.49 as an advertisement, 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
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is covered by our 
y lor our Beautiful 86 te 





mye satisfaction, ant 
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BUGGY CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 





eys, Phactuns, 
$12.50 Harness for 


binding guar antee. 





t0% matior 1toevery Bugyy user. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


ae Edgewood Ave. 


De Soto Co., I 


STRAWBERRY “FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


4a. 











WANTED! 


The Disk Earth-Auger. 


We want an agent in every coun- 
ty not now represented to canvass 
for the The Disk Earth-Auger. 
Good worker can make from $3.00 
to $8.00aday. Nocapital required. 


THE EARTH-AUGER CO., 


CONCORD, N. C. 
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ai SPRING FER 


> Made of high carbon Steel Wire 

- Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 

PS Farmer at lowest manufac- 





rr 





KITSELMAN "BROS., 
ate Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. =: 


A COW PEA THRESHER 


Invented at Last. 

This is nota “Pea Huller” but a machine that 
will thresh any variety of cow peas frem the 
n 1oWn vines, not breaking over 1% or 2% of the 

rain. Write for catalog. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Comp’y 


Morristown, Tenn. 


NEW CROP SEED RYE 
Recleaned, 1,000 bushels at 90c. per bushel. 
Wanted—Cowpeas, Soja Beans. Appler Oats, 
ct Rh. W. a : & CO., Wholesale Seeds, 

Woodlawn, Va. 


POULTRY AT FARMER’S PRICES 


To make room I offer year-old Barred Rock 
hens, also Barred Rock and White Leghorn 
pullets at low prices. 

Acme Poultry Farm, Raeford, N. C. 
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VIRGINIA 


For Sale, 


farms. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 





FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Meck!enburg Co., - Virginia. 


me nesine 














Saturday, 25—Polkton. | 
Monday, 27—Carthage. 


Tuesday, 28—Raeford. | cities, 100 to 10.000 cans in ten hours. 





|THE FAMCUS MODERN CANNER S® are the Best, Most Durable, Most Complete Machines made. 
Write for free illustrated literature to-day. 


BIG MONEY MADE 
IN CANNING FOR THE MARKET 


Prices, $5.00 to $500.00. Capa- 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Bridgeport, Alabama. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











& EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 
aa Pekin Duck Eggs, 


= Send gtor folder, it’ s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


eo 
ee 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 


Buff Wyandotte Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs  - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1,00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 
make room for youngters I will sell year- 


(e) 
T ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and $2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 








SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


Pure Bred S.C.R.1. Reds 


For a limited time will sell a few pairs four- 
months-old R. I. Reds. Very fine. Enclose 
stamp for reply. Mrs. John Revelle, 

Bear Creek, Route 1, N. C. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, ; BALTIMORE, Md. 

















Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 




















i 
VACATION 


Without an Equal 
TAKE A SHORT SEA TRIP 


En Route to all 


Northern and Eastern Sum- 


mer Resorts 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


{ Excursion tickets, Norfolk toNew 
York and return, including meals 
and stateroom berth on Old Domin- 
ion steamer $14. 

{ From Norfolk steamers sail every 
day except Sunday, at 7 P. M. for 
New York direct. 

{ Steamers sail from New York 
for Norfolk every day except Sun- 
day, at 3 P. M. 


2 Send for Illustrated Pamphlet “=] 








W. L. WOODROW, 
Traffic Mer. 


J. J. BROWN, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 








Gen. Offices, 81 Beach St., NEW YORK. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 











Spurs for Poultrymen 


Exposing fowls to storms breeds 
trouble and loss for the owner. 

Waterproof roofs are among the 
best things it is possible to have 
about a poultry house. 

When your hens are over-fat look 
out for soft-shelled eggs, big eggs 
with double yolks, and little eggs. 

Do not fence in poultry without a 
reason, when you have acres covered 
with bugs that the birds might 
catch. 

Keep the incubator-hatched chicks 
from the old birds, and they will 
have little chance to get lice on 
themselves, 

One breed of chickens is better 
than a mixture for getting a uniform 
lot of eggs, the kind that command 
the best prices. 

There is not much use of feeding 
sulphur; but if it is done, let it be 
in clear weather. It causes stiffness 
in wet weather. 

Let sunshine into the poultry 
house during damp weather espe- 
cially. It is the great health maker, 
and also an egg maker. 

Cleanliness is not only next to 
godliness in the poultry house; it 
sits up on the front seat with that 
pleasing thing called profit. 

Poultry will not be a nuisance in 
the garden, if the garden is fenced 
as it ought to be. Do not blame 





the hens for the neglect of their 
keeper. 

Do not be a brute with fowls and 
do not let anybody else who is brut- 
ish go among them. In kindliness 
there is as much profit for the own- 
er as there is pleasure for the birds. 


Just because some neighbor gets 
more eggs than Mr. A, is no reason 
why A should change his breed of 
chickens. Probably he ought to in- 
troduce new blood into his flock and 
give it different care from what it 
has been getting. However, do not 
waste time and feed on dunghills 
and scrubs. 

Clean the roosts often enough to 
keep mites, that stay on the roosts 
in daytime, from multiplying. If 
they have a start, treat the roosts 
every other day till two or three 
treatments have been given. Coal 
oil will kill them if no other remedy 
is at hand. Apply it early in the 
day and do not use an excessive 
amount. 


—— 


Bothered with sitting hens leaving 
the nest or having diarrhoea? Neith- 
er is likely to bother if the hens have 
grit, water and grain regularly, in- 
sect powder when they are given 
eggs and as often later as may be 
necessary, and a nest that is not too 
cold in cold weather or too hot in hot 
weather. A hen that really wants to 
sit will be as persistent about it as 
is a healthy hen about eating at any 
other time, but she must have favor- 
able conditions. 








Don’t Feed Your Chicks Too Early. 





It is Injurious and Often Fatal—Learn to Feed Properly and You Will 
Have Less So-Called Cholera—Here’s a Remedy Also for Canker. 





By Uncle Jo. 


A reader in great distress about 
her chicks writes as follows: 

“My young chickens have some 
terrible disease. Eggs hatch well, 
but after the chicks are ten days 
or two weeks old they commence 
dying—-get light in their head and so 
weak they can hardly go without 
staggering as if drunk, though they 
eat hearty. Thought at first it was 
head lice and applied vaseline with 
no apparent effect. Would you ad- 
vise me to do away with the chicks, 
stop hatching a few months and then 
try again?” 

I don’t think there is anything 
seriously wrong with the chicks, that 
is, no contagious disease. The whole 
fault, in my opinion, was in feeding 
too soon after hatching. This is one 
mistake that two-thirds of the poul- 
try raisers make, and while earlier in 
the season the results are not so fatal 
yet chicks at no season of the year 
should be fed until they are at least 
two whole days old. ‘Where this 
rule is observed only about ten per 
cent. of the hatches die from other 
causes than white diarrhoea. Nature 
provides for the chick’s sustenance 
for at least three days after hatching 
and any feed given before that time 
is injurious. Think you can eontinue 
to hatch with safety if you will ob- 
serve the caution about feeding too 
early. 


Why We Hear Less About Cholera 
Now. 


Some years back the poultry rais- 
ers were greatly alarmed over the 
ravages of ‘‘cholera.’’ If chickens 





died suddenly or if they all of a 
sudden became sick, cholera was 
blamed for it. Of late years we hear 
very little of this disease, the reason 
for which is that we have very few 
if any cases of this dreaded disease 
in the poultry yards, and _  nine- 
tenths of those reported twenty or 
thirty years ago were not cholera, 
but instead, a condition produced by 
a combination of indigestion and 
lice. The poultry were fed on prac- 
tically nothing but corn, producing 
an over fat condition, and the sub- 
ject of grit was never thought of, 
consequently the food being of a 
starchy nature, and not preperly di- 
gested, and the hen or fowl being in 
an over fat condition,indigestion was 
sure to present itself. This trouble 
coupled with lice—and in those days 
the poultry keepers were not so par- 
ticular about keeping lice at bay— 
the fowls would succumb to “‘chol- 
era,’’ just about as soon as the good 
old summer time would come around. 
It is a fact that genuine cholera 
cases are as scarce as hen’s teeth. 


Remedy for Canker. 


Some one wants a_ remedy for 
canker. Mix 12 drops carbolic acid, 
one teaspoonful laudanum, 10 cents 
worth sugar of lead, 5 cents worth 
sulphate of zinc, and one pint of 
water; shake well. Open up the 
nostrils with a thorn, straw or tooth 
pick, and with a small glass syringe 
inject into them the mixture three 
times a day, and put 8 to 10 drops 
in the mouth. Feed soft food and 
give plenty of water. 















Wheels 


turn easily—loads 
seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 























Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 

tion. Ask thedealer and 

don’t be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 











Should Fruit Trees be Planted in 
Pasture ? 





Varieties of Pear Trees and Peach Trees Which Do Well With Proper 


Attention—But It is Doubtful if 
Land. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a lot of 
about three-fourths of an acre, which 
is fairly well set in Bermuda and 
pastured by one horse and one cow. 
I have been thinking of utilizing this 
lot further, by setting it in fruit 
trees; and of course would - want 
trees that do better without culti- 
vation. What would you suggest? 
What do you think of pears, cher- 
ries, and damson plums for this lot? 
I think I will set the larger part of 
the three-fourths-acre lot in Keifer 
pears. What other good _ variety 
would you suggest for home con- 
sumption? I have another lot of 
about one-fourth of an acre which I 
would like to have in peaches, pro- 
vided I could get a good variety of 
fruit and durable trees. My experi- 
ence with budded trees is, that I do 
not get trees that last for any length 
of time; and with seedlings, I do not 
get the fruit desired. What would 
be your suggestion as to the best 
course to pursue, in order to get the 
best results in the life of the trees 
and the quality of the fruit? Where 
is the best place to obtain trees suit- 
ed to this section of the country? 

Ss. R. 





Editorial Answer: The chances are 
not very good for using the same 
piece of land as a horse and cow 
pasture and as an orchard at the 
same time. If the grass or the trees 
did not injure each other, the stock 
would be almost sure to injure the 
trees. Some protection could be put 
about the trees, it is true; but after 
all, it is rather doubtful that grow- 
ing fruit trees in a pasture would 
prove suceessful. Pear trees should 
be considered favorably, if any trees 
are, since the sod about the trees 
would keep them from growing so 
rank as to make it probable that- 
they would suffer from pear blight, 
which is more likely to attack the 
soft watery wood of pear frees that 
are growing very fast. The Seckel 
pear would be a good variety to grow 
with Keifer, since Seckel ripens in 
August, while the Keifer matures 
from September to October and is 
best when ripened in a cool dark 
room. Seckel is not much subject 
to blight. Early Harvest ripens in 
the early part of the summer and 
does not blight badly. 


& 


We plant a crop of corn, cotton, 
or cabbage every year and do not 
complain because we must plant 
every time before we get any har- 
vest; but most of us complain loud 
and long because we cannot put out 
a budded peach tree and have it bear 
a harvest yearly for a long time. 
The real fact is, that if we should 
spray and trim peach trees carefully, 
thin the fruit thoroughly, take time 
enough to destroy the borers that 
may attack it and get no more than 
three crops before a tree died, a 
budded tree that bore choice peach- 
€s would yield a handsome profit. 
We could afford to uproot the old 
tree.and plant a new orchard early 
enough to take the place of the old 
one. That is what peach growers 
expect to do in sections where peach 
growing is a thriving industry. 


Cd 


It is the lack of good methods 
and experienced men that’ keeps 
peach growing from developing 


Hither Should be Set in Pasture 


largely in the South. The work can- 
not be done by ignorant laborers 
who are not strictly supervised by 
men who understand the business, 
and naturally those sections in which 
the peach grower does a large part 
of his own work will produce most 
of the peaches. But raising fruit 
calls for intelligence and is worthy 
the dignity of any man, so there is 
no sound reason why intelligent 
Southerners should not grow peach- 
es in abundance. If the peacheg are 
wanted for home use, such a variety 
should be selected as to give fresh 
ripe peaches several months. The 
following list gives the names of 
some good varieties with the approx- 
imate date of their ripening, as fol- 
lows: Snead, May 15; Greensboro, 
June 1; Mamie Ross, June 10 (or 
Waddell, June 20); Early Belle, 
July 1; Elberta, July 10; Gold Dol- 
lar, August 1; Stinson’s October, Oc- 
tober 15. 

x 


Perhaps there is no better place 
to get fruit trees suited to Southern 
conditions than from nurseries that 
are now being advertised or have 
recently been, in these columns. 
They are advertising to build up a 
permanent trade, and they must give 
satisfaction or their trade will not be 
permanent. 





Is New Ground Suitable for Or- 
chards? 


Messrs. Editors: Is fresh cleared 
land with stumps in it suitable for 
an orchard of peaches, plums, pears, 
and apples? 

ZACH GRIFFING. 





Editorial Answer: Stumps are ob- 
jectionable in an orchard, but not 
sO much so as in a cotton or corn 
field. The orchard should be culti- 
vated, but if some spots cannot be 
cultivated well it is not so serious 
as it would be i a field where an 
ordinary crop was growing, as far 
as the fruit trees themselves are 
concerned. It is a common practice, 
however, to grow early crops of veg- 
etables among the young trees the 
first two or three years after the 
trees are set out; and in that case 
the stumps would be troublesome. 
Clean cultivation for an orchard is 
desirable in any case, except per- 
haps for pear trees; and the growing 
of vegetables among the young trees 
gets returns from the land while it 
is being kept clean for the trees. 





Fruit Trees Dying in Pasture. 


Messrs. Editors: My husband had 
a very nice apple and peach orchard. 
He wired it and made a hog pasture 
of it. The fruit is now inferior; the 
leaves turning yellow and a good 
many of the trees dying. Was it 
caused by the hogs rooting around 
the trees? 





Editorial Answer: It is impossible 
at this distance to tell why your 
trees are dying. It is probably from 
the cause you suggest, but may be 
partly due to other accompanying 
causes. Articles on this page advo- 
cating the cultivation of orchards 
and objecting to turning the orchard 
into pasture are in line with the 
teachings of experienced and success- 
ful fruit-growers. 


‘thrift without it. 


Why Cultivate an Orchard? 


For the same reason that we culti- 
vate a hill of corn. We plant apple 
trees thirty feet apart, while we 
plant corn three and a half feet 
apart, for the reason that the feliage 
of an apple tree bears the same re- 
lation to thirty feet that the foliage 
of a hill of corn bears to three and 
a half feet. Also, that the roots of 
the tree occupy the entire thirty feet 
of space as well as the roots of corn 
occupy the three and a half feet. Cul- 
tivation is as absolutely necessary for 
the one as for the other. Cultivation 
will give thrift to either and un- 
To produce a good 
crop of corn, break the ground eight 
inches deep and pulverize a fine seed 
bed. In cultivating the orchard we 
break three inches deep only, on ac- 
count of roots, and make the same 
finely pulverized surface. 

This bed contains moisture to the 
very surface in a dry season. By 
this kind of preparation and a fine, 
level cultivation, we retain moisture 
to the tree-tops during a drought, 
and consequently thrift of trees and 
large, smooth apples, fit, indeed, for 
any market. A hill of corn half cul- 
tivated produces small ears of corn. 
An apple tree cultivated, set in pas- 
ture, for the same reason, produces 
fruit hardly fit for worms. The down- 
fall of thousands of orchards com- 
mences when their foolish owners 
sow them to grass and turn their 
stock in, and if possible, tramp them 
still harder than they were before. 
A belt of grass around a tree is about 
as fatal as a rope around a eriminal’s 
neck, especially if it be timothy, the 
great robber of moisture.—Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





Don’t Lay by Too Soon. 


As the weather gets hot and the 
people get tired the temptation to 
quit the crops too soon is very great. 
Some people quit working their 
crops too soon for fear they will in- 
jure them, when really they are in- 
jured by not being worked late 
enough. There is very little danger 
of hurting crops by working them 
late unless the roots are plowed up 
and damage comes in that way. 
Some farmers seem to think about 
two plowings enough for corn, but 
the best corn growers now give it 
three to four plowings. We have 
heard that corn should be laid by 
when it begins to bunch for the tas- 
sels, but it is better to keep working 
it until a few silks can be seen in the 
field. Plow your corn very shallow 
about one time more than you think 
it needs plowing and you will find 
later that you have not done too 
much for it. On account of heavy 
manuring, cotton grows about a 
month later than formerly. This 
makes it necessary to work it later. 
Many good farmers have a rule to 
plow cotton one time in August. 
Don’t get in a hurry and quit your 
crop too soon.—J. M. Beatty, in 
Smithfield Herald. 





To Kill Muskrats. 


Messrs. Editors: To kill musk- 
rats, poison an apple. Run a stick 
through the centre of the apple and 
put the stick in the ground, with the 
apple resting on the ground, near 
where the muskrats frequent. Put- 
ting the apple on the stick keeps the 
rat from rolling it into the water, 
which would take the poison off. 

STAR. 





The dairyman will find it best to 
own the farm he runs the dairy on, 
since stable manure is very lasting in 
its effect and will go on making a 
more productive pasture or larger 
cultivated crops a number of years 
after the manure is distributed. 
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‘Presses pS 








carefully 
selected 
material; the 
latest improve- 
ments ; expert workmanship and su- 
perv ision throughout their making, ex - 
| plain the unapproached superiority of 















Dederick’s Baling Presses. 
Famous for their speed and wnusual 
q Capacity, their neat work and remarkable 
ge ndurance. Presses for all purposes. 

Catalog giving full information free, 


2 P.K. DEDERICK'S SONS, 64 Tivowt Sr., 
“See! Ausany, N.Y. ° 








Wood’s High-Grade Seeds. 


Crimson Clover 


The King of Soil improvers, 

also makes splendid fall, 

winter and spring grazing, 

the earliest green feed, or 
a good hay crop. 


CRIMSON CLOVER will in- 
crease the productiveness of the 
land more than twenty times as 
much as the same amount spent in 
commercial fertilizers. Can be 
sown by itself or at the last work- 
ing of corn, cotton or other culti- 
vated crops. 

Wood’s Trade Mark Crimson 
Clover Seed is the best quality 
obtainable, of tested germination, 
and free from impurities and objec: 
tionable weed seeds. 

Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices and information 
about Crimson Clover and 
other Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, : Richmond, Va. 
\ connenecnensosusaansenasal lillies lseneneasnonmnnnsannid? 



































“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


| Dae an 4 


LANTERNS | 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavoesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new vor 


_ Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 

















Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
* —the permanent weather-resister. 


Insist on Genasco. Write for Book 58 


and samples. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 








Chicago 


UMPS WATER 


Day and Night Automatically 
Low in first cost, easy to install, no expense 
r poe {O ' operate, any capacity desired’ for Country 

omes, Farms, Dairies, CaTE eae, Irrigation, 
Town Plants, "Railroad Tanks, 


Rife Hydraulic Rams 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot of 
fall. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Over 
7,000 in use. If there isa stream, spring 
or pond within a mile— 

, Write For Free Plans and Book. 
Get our Free Trial Offer. 


Rife Engine Go. 
2180Trinity Bidg. 
NEW YORK 
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Question Box for Your Institute. 








Is There a Rapid Way of Picking | 
Chufas? | 
Messrs. Editors: Can you, or some | 
one through your columns, please | 
give me some practical way for sav- | 
ing chufas for seed? It is very tedi- 
ous to piek off by hand, and difficult 
to prevent taking heat before thor- 
oughly dry. ZENO MOORE. 
Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





Canning Corn—Will Some of Our | 
Readers Answer. 


Messrs. Editors: Will some one} 
please give a successful recipe for 
canning green corn in glass jars. It 
has been tried but failed. Please) 
let this come in next issue. 

E. H. SPRUILL. | 

Tyrrell Co., N. C. 





Shall I Plant Peas at Last Sowing of | 
Cotton? 

Messrs. Editors: Please advise me | 
about planting a row of peas between | 
my 
rows are four feet apart; the land is| 
not good enough for cotton to meet | 
in rows. Will the peas damage the | 
cotton? If so, what per cent? [| 
wish to plant the land this fall with | 


| 


| still 
| crops? 


| harvest? 


How Can Clover Sick Land be Cured? 
Other Clover Questions, 


Messrs. Editors: Will you tell me 
how to make red clover grow again 
where a few years ago it did well but 
does not now? What causes land 


| once well adapted to its growth to be- 


come unfitted for growing clover and 
retain its fertility for other 


Where land has been in clean cul- 
tivation and becomes very hard, does 
it pay to harrow clover after harvest 
with a drag harrow? Would it pay 
to scatter ashes or lime over it and 
harrow now, a month or more after 
T. S. SPRINKLE. 
Forsyth Co., N. C. 





These Two Readers Want to Cultivate 
Improved Blackberries. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you or some 
| of the readers of your paper tell me 
how to manage black or brier-berries 
so as to be productive each year? 

JOHN BROCK. 

Currituck Co., N. C. 

Messrs. Editors: I want to plant 
some improved blackberries. Will 
you please tell me what variety 


water. This should be sprayed on 
the plants so as to cover them com- 
pletely, particularly on the stems and 
the leaf petioles. 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can. 





Punctuality is the politeness of 


kings.—Louis XVIII. 








THE MARHETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 








Raleigh, a 17, 1908. 
pores on best grades 
dt grad 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
iots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

Mancy 
Strictly prime 
Prime 
Machine picked... cnccccceune 
Bunch 

Spanish peanuts 














CHARLESTON PROVISION 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8.C., July 16, 1908. 
U. 8. C. R. Sides, packed 
D. 8. Bellies, packed 
v. 8. Butts. 
b5utter—Creamer 


AND 








FOR RENT 


Small truck farm, good house, within 
corporate limits. Good general farm 60 
acres, three miles pba Faison, one mile 
Bowden's, N.C. Both adapted to ~_ 
truck crops, cotton and tobacco. $ 


M. McD. WILLIAMS, = Faison, N. Cc. 


Eli 


38 eal rare one of 
res 








tee sh BELT 


For ame: years 5 ee stand- 

ard. Lead in character 

of work, speed, easy 

and safe operating. 
Don’t buy until you? 

see the Eli catalogue. 

free. Write 
for it today. 


COLLINS PLOW €0., 2017 Hampshire St., = lils. 











- FOR SMOOTH WORK ONLY. 


Sas 
ra 
4 


49195» 39 | 


"9 ‘gS ‘BIquInNTOD 
SPUIYIIY .<°A9u]yoe WW Paa}eseng sa 


Columbia, &. C. 
sda|jag ‘0D AsIUTYOBW S9QqID 


Gibbes Machinery Co., Sellers 


of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery’” Allkinds 


DIXIE SINGLE SURFACER. 
For smooth work only. Will ple ane timber 20 in. wide. 
Will plane plank from 1-8 to 6 in. thick. Ycu can dress 
ascrap 6 in. long. Fuller informé ation on aie ation to 
GiBBES MACHINERY Co: 
Sellers of ““Gibbes Guaranteed Machine ry , allkinds 
Box 1280, Columbia, 8. C. 





y: 
Hams—Choice,as tosizeand brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierc 


would be best suited to this section? 
I want them for canning and to re-| pearl meal 
tafl on the local market. I live in| Meal, Common 

¥ 5 dHay—Timothy 
upper Davidson near High Point. I Grain—Corn, Ti ae ae 
would also like to know when would 


Corn, 
be the best time to buy and plant. oatetlipped Te 
D. D. ORRELL. 


oats. Please advise the best meth- 
od of planting and the best time to 
plant them. 

Please advise how to manage cot-| 
ton stalks and peavines. Will im- 
provement of peavines to land and 


DAISY FLY KILLER?! Pisctaand Killsall Ses, 
jravtsand killsall fies, 
eat, clean, ornamental, 

convenie nt, cheap, 

Lasts all season. Ab- 

 solutely harmless, can- 

not spillor tip over, will 

not soil or injure any- 

i thing. Guaranteed effect- 

ive. Of all dealers or 

a sent prepaid for20 cents, 














a 


ved. tbacied corn, per bushel... 





oat crop justify considering the cost 
of planting, damage to cotton crops, 
etc.? The pea I expect to plant is a| 
six pea and will make a good lot of | 
seed. You may consider them in 
your calculation. 
J. I. VAUSE. 

Nz G; 





Lenoir Co., 





What Will Destroy Blue Lice on 
Cotton? 


| 
Messrs. Editors: Can you tell me} 
what will destroy blue lice, as they | 
are getting so bad in our county and | 
in my community that my neighbors | 
are nearly disheartened with their 
cotton? Will breaking in the lands) 
in the early fall have a tendency to| 
destroy their eggs and prevent them | 
from breeding? J. V. FORE. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Preparing Stubble for Wheat—Corn 
and Crimson Clover—Bur Clover. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like to 
hear from some of The Progressive 
Farmer readers on the best method 
of preparing stubble land for seeding 
wheat with a drill. How long can 
you plant corn continuously on the 
same land, when followed with crim- 
son clover at the last plowing? 

Will some one please give us some 
information in regard to raising bur 
clover? J. O. GREEN. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





Why Do Not Cattle Buyers Advertise 
in The Progressive Farmer? 

Messrs. Editors: You tell us fre- 
quently how to grade up cattle, how 
to raise good beef, and so-forth, but 
you have not yet helped us to find a 
good market. Can you not do this? 
Some of us have good beef cattle and 
think we are rather expert at stock- 
raising, but local markets are glutted 
with scrubs for any price whatever 
that butchers wish to pay, and unless 
we stop cattle growing we must find 
better markets. 

I do not find any ads in your 
columns that would help us in this 
matter. Why not? It seems to me 
your paper would be a good medium 
for the cattle buyers. 

Please let us hear from you. 

M. L. G. 

McDowell Co., N. C. 


| ditches and hedges. 





Davidson Co., N. C. 


iditorial Comment: These are two 
questions which indicate increasing 
interest in small fruits. Some of the 
finest blackberries in the world grow 


wild all over the South, some of the 
| bush variety in old fields and others 


of the cane or running variety along 
Here is an op- 
portunity for some of our readers 
who have tried to cultivate these 
wild varieties, or who have had ex- 
perience with the nursery kinds, to 
make use of their knowledge in a 
way that will help others. We hope 
| they will answer these questions. 





| How to Get Rid of Cowpea Pod Wee- 


vils. 


Messrs. Editors: I send you an 
insect which I take to be the boll- 
weevil. Please notify me at once if 
it is. I find it in my cotton. It is 
very numerous and cuts off the ten- 
der leaves in the bud of the cotton 
plant. It hides in the bud or in the 
ground in the day-time. 

W. M. HOBBS. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 


(Answer by R. I. Smith, Entomolo- 
gist N. C. Experiment Station.) 


These insects are not, I am glad to 
say, the Mexican boll weevil. They 
are called cowpea pod-weevils, and 
are often quite abundant in cotton 
fields following cowpeas, or in fields 
adjoining ones in which cowpeas 
were grown last year. There has 
been no definite experimental work 
done to determine the chance of 
poisoning these weevils, and unless 
they are very abundant, I hardly 
think it would pay to make the at- 
tempt. Where they appear in young 
cotton, chopping should be delayed 
as late as possible, for if the cotton 
plants get a good start, they are sel- 
dom destroyed by the cowpea-weevil. 
This insect may be fought success- 
fully by simple rotation of crops, 
avoiding planting cotton after cow- 
peas. 

If Mr. Hobbs cares to try to poison 
the weevil, I would suggest using 
1 pound of Paris green and 2 pounds 
of unslacked lime in 125 gallons of 


Corn, chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat, Dee, per 100 pounds -__. 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds 
Middlings, per 100 pounds.___._. 
Hulls, per 1 ounds 
Rice Flour—Sac ed, per bushel .. 
Cotton Ties—Pieced _.__ 
Rebundled 
New ties 
Bagging—2 p pounds. 
Flour—Spring wheat patent ._.__ 
Patent 
Straighi 
hoice 























GOOD HONEST MONEY 





MmHAROLD SOMERS 
im * 149 DeKalb Ave, 
Broovs>, N.Y. 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
po he 
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And You Get Your Pay Every Night 


Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you nem Worth took. 
ing into, $$ : 

















FOR SALE! 


Rye at $1.25 per bushel, and one thousand bush- 
els Appler Oats at 80 cents per bushel, all f. 0. b. 
Hickory. Send us your orders. 


HICKORY SEED CO.., 


HICKORY, N. O. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 

















One thousand bushels North Carolina Seed |: 














Re-cleaned Peas $2 to $2.25 per bu, Govern- 
ment test showing 98 per cent germinating. One 
each Rockisland, Chattanooga and Avery Disc 
Plows, a Shredder, Railway Horse power, all 
good as new for service. Angora Goats, Essex 
and Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 





New McCormick Corn Harvester and Binder 
for sale cheap. Drawn by three horses, cuts 
and binds eight to ten acres per day. Address 





J. W. Spivey, Lewiston, N. C. 





A. MAGAZINE 


? FREE 


= 
h Send no money. Just 
W at do yOUjname and address an we 
will cena you a copy rt Fiend 
new Magazine full of inter- 
want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
? matter where you are or 
where you may be. If you are 
ae with your present 
position; if you want to move 
Where do you to a new section of the coun. 
ry; if you have anythin 
want to go oat or if you want to po 
y 
? want to know about it in’ Ite ite 
f helpful pages and it wont cos 
‘heey acent. Just aletter ask- 
ing for it will bring it, provid- 
that you mention what 
kind of a business you de- 
sire, Or what size farm you 
are searching for and in what 
state you wish tolocate. Just 
fell us what you want as we 
send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this in- 
4 formation. If you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 
Ask us. 


where, if you desire to move 
to another state or city, write 
It costs you 
vothing. 


Do you want 
to buy a farm 
or business 


at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
and let us send you FREE 
our olega ant Magazine. Ad: 
dress eonard Darbyshire, 
inc., Dept. 30 Rochester, N.Y. 








Week End and Sunday‘Excursion Fares 


“The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from Raleigh to 
Portsmouth, - - 
Jackson Springs, N. GC. 
Wilmington, - 
Lincolnton, N. C., - 
Lenoir, N. C,, - 
Blowing Rock N. C., - 
Chimney Rock, N.C., - 
Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 
For further information apply to the under- 


signed. 
GATTIS, T. P. 


$5.00 
3.30 
4.50 
5.25 
5,30 
8.60 
8.60 





C. 
Tucker Building. Rileigh, N. 





